CAMPAIGN ROUNDUP 


A Unit for This Week 


HAT will a Roosevelt victory on November 7 bring to 

Americans? What will a Dewey victory mean for us? 
From nominating conventions early in the summer to elec- 
tion day in November, supporters of our two major political 
parties talk loud and fast, trying to tell us. It’s not easy to 
go beneath campaign oratory and political tactics to “sound 
principles of American party politics.” 


HOW TO GET READY 


Assign “Presidential Campaign Nears Zero Hour,” and 
“The Role of the Opposition,” for reading outside of class. 
When you make this assignment ask pupils to underscore 
these phrases in Mr. Commager’s article — or you may want 
to copy them on the board. (1) “. . . our parties do not 
. . . differ on fundamentals.” (2) “. . . the parties must 
really differ about men and measures.” (3) “. . . a nation 

. cannot afford differences and divisions in its foreign 
relations.” Ask pupils to review earlier World Week articles 
(on PAC, history of our parties, federal v. states’ rights) 
and newspaper and magazine clippings which you have 
collected and examined for evidence that (1) and (2) are 
true, and that our political leaders act in accordance with 


(3). 
DURING THE PERIOD 


Ask pupils to label the evidence they have collected, (1), 
(2), or (3), showing which point it relates to. Then let 
a chairman take up the three points in turn’ calling on 
volunteers for facts and opinions they have found which 
bear on the statements to be proved or challenged. Let 
“court stenographers” keep the record of important points 
made, from which the chairman may sum up findings on 
each of the statements as the discussion is concluded. Be 
sure discussions include party stands on advisability of a 
fourth term, increase in Federal authority, our place in 
international organization, demobilization, reconversion, our 
part in postwar air developments. Be sure that the class 
does a responsible job of examining the evidence and test- 
ing the validity of the generalizations Mr. Commager has 
made. 


FOLLOW UP 


Ask pupils to take a sheet of paper and write at the top 
of it the statement, “In class on election day I am voting 
for _________ because:” Let them give brief, thought- 
ful: written reasons, hand them in next class period, 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What per cent of voters in the armed forces do officials 
predict will vote this fall? 

2. What are the three largest states where count of the 
service vote will not be made immediately following Elec- 
tion Day? 

3. What service men may use the short ballot? 

4. What charges have Republicans made against the 
Roosevelt administration? 

5. Why is a light vote likely to harm the Democratic 
chance of winning the election more than the Republican? 
For Discussion: 


Why was the death of Wendell Willkie, defeated Repub- 
lican candidate for Presidential election, a great and tragic 
loss to both parties? 

Activity: 

Find out when the service vote will be counted in your 
state. Take a class census of relatives who are in the services 
or have moved to take war jobs. Write letters to those in this 
country or abroad — if there is still time — urging them to 
vote. Make it a class goal that every voter in their homes 
makes use of his right on November 7. 

For Further Reference: 


“Polls, Propaganda, and Politics,” Nation, issues from 
August 2 through October. 

“Roosevelt and the Fourth Term,” by Karl Keyerleber, 
Current History, September, 1944. 

“A Letter to the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey,” by 
Gerald Johnson, Atlantic, September, 1944. 

“Functions of a Political Party,” by Wendell Willkie, 
Vital Speeches, April 1, 1944. 

“U. S. Foreign Policy and the Voter,” by Vera Micheles 
Dean, Foreign Policy Reports, September 15, 1944. 


DEATHLESS POLAND (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. On what fronts have Polish troops fought in World 
War II? 

2. Against what country did Poland go to war in 1920? 

3. Why did Russia break off diplomatic relations with 
Poland in 1943? 

4. What two nationalities make up the majority of the 
population of territory claimed by Russia and Poland? 

5. Why did the future of Russian-Polish relations look 
bright during the 1930s? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
SPECIAL NUMBER ON SOVIET RUSSIA 


Russia’s Heroic War Effort: Peoples of the U.S.S.R.; 
2-color pictorial map of Soviet Union; 25 Years of the 
Russian Revolution; Rissia’s Economic and Social Sys- 
tem; Debate: Is Russia Democratic? Russian Leaders; 
Russian Science; Russian Humor. 

Russia under the Romanoffs, by Walter C. 

Know Your World: Uzbekistan. 

National Article: The Next U. 
Election. 

Builders of America: 
Picture Strip). 

Inside Washington: The Congressional Record and the 
Franking Privilege, by Creighton J. Hill 
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For Discussion: 

What conditions inside and outside of Poland have con- 
tributed to her tragic misfortunes? 
For Further Reference: 

Poland: Key to Europe, by Raymond Leslie Buell, Knopf, 
$3.00. 

“Russo-Polish Dispute,” by Sidney B. Fay. 
tory, March, 1944. 

Squadron 303, by Arkady Fiedler (story of Polish Fighter 
Squadron in Battle of Britain), Roy, $2.00. 

“Underground Documents Concerning Postwar Recon- 
struction,” by W. N. Hadsel and O. K. D. Ringwood, For- 
eign Policy Reports, November 15, 1943. 


Current His- 


Activities: 

Make a bulletin board exhibit of cartoons on Russo-Polish 
relations and disputes. 

Find editorials in the daily press, expressing points of view 
on Russo-Polish affairs. Underline important statements of 
opinion in red. Post them where the class may examine 
them. After studying the World Week article, 
of these opinions aloud for class discussion. 


POLAND — BIG TRIUMPHS AND BIG DEFEATS (p. 11) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Where did Poland finally defeat the Teutonic Knights? 

2. Why did parliamentary government fail in Medieval 
Poland? 

3. What foreign and domestic troubles did Poland face 
at the end of World War I? 

4. What large minority groups exist within Poland? 

5. How many times has Poland been partitioned? 
Activities: 

Read aloud parts of the play, Jacobowsky and the Colonel, 
a delightfully farcical picture of Polish characters, by Franz 
Werfel and S. N. Behrman. 

Ask for volunteers to do biographical reports on great 
Polish men and women: Joseph Conrad, Madame Marie 
Sklodovska Curie, Josef Pilsudski, Tadeusz Kosciuszko, 
Count Casimir Pulaski, Ignace Jan Paderewski, Frederic 
Chopin. 

References: 
Madame Curie, by Eve Curie (Garden City, $1.59). 


read several 


The Memories of a Polish Revolutionary and Soldier, by 
Josef Pilsudski. 

Ignace Paderewski: 
Landau. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS — AND IS — GREECE (p. 10) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How did the Greek Olympic Games differ from the 
modern ones patterned after them? 

2. Where can you find St. Paul’s letters to the people of 
Salonika? 

To what country did Germany give a large piece of 

Greek territory? 

4. Which Axis partner was defeated by the Greeks? 
For Further Reference: 

“Liberation Will Find the Greeks Are Ready,” 
Perlin, Life, September 4, 1944. 

“Greece: The Birthplace of Science and Free Speech,” by 
R. Stillvell, National Geographic, March, 1944. 


by R. 


Musician and Statesman, 


by B. 


Activity: 

Use the title of this article as the subject of an exhibit of 
pictures and objects collected and arranged by the class. At 
home they may find books of Homer, Plato, et cetera, on the 
library shelves, photographs of Greece, embroidery, jewelry, 
vases. Your local art museum probably has slides showing 
Greek art and architecture. Read aloud from Aristophanes’ 
The Frogs. 


DUMBARTON OAKS (p. 8) 


Proposals released at the close of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference are very similar to those outlined in “Preface to 
Peace” (World Week, Sept. 18: 44). Assign this article for 
rapid silent reading review. Then read the report sum- 
“March of Events” with the class. 
First ask each pupil to read it silently. Then start back at 
the beginning, reading aloud slowly and thoughtfully, stop- 
ping constantly to study each proposition. Ask for examples 
of what problems might arise under various given circum- 
stances in the future, and try to see how they would be 
handled by the proposed organization. 


EDUCATION (p. 14) 

Our need for top-flight recruits in the teaching profession 
is urgent, and the swing toward other professions is infec- 
tious right now. You can help your pupils to discover satis- 
factions and contributions of this vocation not immediately 
apparent to young people, by speaking frankly from your 
own experience and convictions. 

In your discussion bring out especially the postwar needs, 
the low educational level of poor areas all over our country, 
the significant contribution intercultural education can make 
to the future good of our democracy, the great range of 
educational opportunity open to teachers. See Bibliography 
on page 38T. 
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Key to ‘‘Know Your World Week” 
I. People. 6, 7, 1, 5, 8, 4, 2, 3. 
II. Campaign. T, F, F, T, F, T, F. 
Ill. Poland. a, a, b, b, c. 
IV. Education. F, T, T, T, F, F. 
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ADVANCE BRIGADE 


_ Among first to go ashore 
on a new beachhead is the 
Signal Corps. With walky- 
talky (used by the man in 
the foreground) and the 
biscuit gun to send back 
flash signals (used by the 
second man facing front) 
information on the lay of 
the land is sent back to the 


invading forces. 


(Photo by U. S. Army Signal 
Corps, courtesy of Shell Progress.) 
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PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


Close Campaign Turns 
on Few Big States 





DEATHLESS POLAND 


Divided by Pro- and 
Anti-Russian Factions 
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A great contribution to this veryidea was made These three carswere then taken apart 
by Cadillac in 1906 when they decided to try for and the parts put in one big pile. 
the Dewar Trophy, a prize for the greatest me- ‘Then American mechanics assembled 
chanical advancemade by any motorcar manu- three complete cars from these mixed 
facturer. They shipped three cars to London. parts, ran them, and won the trophy. 





And think of the fronts where 


Today, under the destruction of war, in- 


terchangeability of parts is a lifesaver. ground crews must work franti- 
Machines of war can be repaired from cally to make repairs under fire. 
each other’s parts or spare parts. This Precious minutes are saved for our 
plane, for instance, will be ready to fly side because every part fits with 
again in a few days. jewel-like precision. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS’’ 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


ldentical/ 





“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 
“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
“Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 
“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have twins 
in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “interchange- 
ability of parts.” And it’s been a General 
Motors keynote since the earliest days. 


General Motors men realized that this principle of 
making parts exactly alike so they could be used 
interchangeably must be applied in manufacturing 
better things for more people. Using this principle, 
motorcars by the millions were mass produced, And 
when war came, these General Motors men had the 
know-how to make war machines by the same meth- 
ods in vast numbers and in record time. 


American industry is full of just such re- 
markable achievements gs this. And 
that’s because, 





in our country, men hay 

< 
been rewarded for doing thin 
and better ways. 
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This is the ideq responsible for much of 
the good, full life of Prewar days. It has 
certainly been of great aid to the war 
effort. And it will just as surely produce 
more and better things for more People 
in the years to come. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 








BUY MORE WAR BONDs 
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Delay in counting soldier vote may keep 
election results in doubt for weeks 


N ELECTION DAY, 1916, the Republican candidate, 

Charles Evans Hughes, retired for the night believing 
he had been elected President of the United States. He 
woke up the next morning to learn that late returns from 
California were giving the election to his Democratic oppo- 
nent, President Woodrow Wilson. 

The 1944 election may be as close as the 1916 race. But 
if it is, neither Governor Thomas E. Dewey nor President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will wake up on November 8 and 
know surely who is to be the nation’s chief executive for 
the next four years. 

This delay may occur because 11 states will not count 
the votes of servicemen on Election Day. Recent surveys 
indicate that more than 2,000,000 men and women in the 
armed forces have applied for absentee ballots from their 
home states. And state officials believe that about 50 per 
cent of the 11,000,000 voters in the armed forces may 
vote in the general election. 

If the election is close, the soldier vote can be decisive 
in those states. The 11 states include Pennsylvania with 35 
electoral votes, California with 25, and Missouri with 15. 
All told they have a combined electoral vote of 118. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s margin over Hughes in 1916 was only 23 
electoral votes. 

Pennsylvania's service ballots will not be counted until 
November 22; California’s on November 24, and Missouri's 
November 10. Other states which count all or some of their 
service ballots after election day are: Colorado, November 
22; Delaware, November 9; Florida, November 17, North 
Dakota, December 5; Rhode Island, December 4; Utah. 
November 27; Washington, November 27; and Nebraska, 
December 7. 


The Soldier Vote Controversy 


The soldier vote problem became a hot political issue 
in Congress last spring. New Deal Democrats favored a 
soldier vote law permitting servicemen to vote for Federal 
candidates only on a short-form Federal ballot. Most Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats insisted that servicemen be 
given state ballots carrying the names of state and local as 
well as Federal candidates for office. 

A compromise soldier vote bill finally was passed. Under 
it only servicemen overseas may use the short-form Federal 
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The Presidential Campaign 
Nears Zero Hour 












































Daniel Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


Steps to the Speaker’s Platform 


ballot. And these ballots may be used only it they have 
been approved by the states by July 15, 1944, and only if 
the servicemen certify that they asked for but did not re- 
ceive ballots from their home states by October 1. 

President Roosevelt let the soldier vote bill become a 
law without his signature. He called it “wholly inadequate,” 
and expressed the hope that the states would make every 
effort to permit servicemen to vote. A majority of the states 
passed fairly liberal absentee voting laws for servicemen, 
but only 20 approved use of the short-form Federal ballot 
by those whose state ballots fail to reach them in time. 

Despite the fact that more than 300,000,000 letters and 
other items already were going to servicemen every month, 
the Army and Navy did an outstanding job of handling 
ballot material. About 31,000,000 applications for state 
ballots, 7,600,000 Federal ballots, and thousands of post- 
ers, circulars, and manuals, already have been sent abroad. 
This material gets the right of way over all other air mail. 
Army and Navy officers said everything possible would be 
done to let servicemen vote, and they believe interest in 
the campaign among servicemen is rising. 


The Campaign — Blow by Blow 


interest in the political campaign on the home tront 
picked up noticeably following President Roosevelt’s speech 
to the A.F.L. teamsters union-convention, and Governor 
Dewey’s sharp reply in a speech at Oklahoma City. 

The President had called “fantastic” the statement that 
his Administration wanted to keep men in the army to avoid 
unemployment. Governor Dewey replied that this idea was 
expressed by the Selective Service Director, “appointed by 
Mr. Roosevelt and still in office.” He insisted that the War 
Department plan for “speedy discharges,” which was cited 
by the President, fixed no date for the discharge of men 
from the armed forces. The President then pointed out, in 
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a speech to Democratic party workers, that the George- 
Murray reconversion act specifically prohibited the keep- 
ing of men in the seryice “for the purpose of preventing 
unemployment.” 

President Roosevelt also challenged Mr. Dewey’s charge 
that “we were unprepared for war when it came.” He 
noted that an overwhelming majority of Republicans in 
Congress had opposed every bill for preparedness and aid 
to the democracies prior to Pearl Harbor. He quoted Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s opinion that the lend-lease bill would “bring 
an end to free government in the United States.” 

In reply, the Governor quoted General Marshall’s testi- 
mony that the Army was only “25 per cent ready when 
war came... .” He also cited a remark by the President that 
we were fortunate because we could put money into bridges 
and boulevards instead of military equipment. Democrats 
pointed out that this remark was taken from President 
Roosevelt’s famous 1937 speech calling for a “quarantine” 
of aggressor nations. 

The President charged that the Republicans were trying 
to blame the New Deal for the depression (of 1930-33) 
while taking credit for the New Deal's social reforms, Gov- 
ernor Dewey answered that the President was trying “to 
laugh off the problem of jobs after the war,” and charged 
that Roosevelt’s policies “had succeeded in keeping a de- 
pression going 11 long years.” 

President Roosevelt said the Governor’s complaint that 
General MacArthur had not received a fair share of men 
and supplies was a “political” criticism of the Chiefs of Staff 
—General Marshall and Admiral King. Dewey made no im- 
mediate reply to this accusation. 

In his speech to Democratic party workers the President 


answered Dewey’s charge that he (Roosevelt) “was indis-, 


pensable to the communists.” “I have never sought and 
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This map, based on the Crossley poll, shows that the outcome of the election 
depends on 23 doubtful states. Crossley reports that 19 per cent of the voters 
in these states were undecided in October and might shift either way. 








I do not welcome,” he declared, “the support of any per- 
son or group committed to communism or fascism. . 

Governor Dewey commented, in his speech at Charleston, 
West Virginia, that this “soft disclaimer” of communist 
support “comes a little late.” He said the communists were 
backing the President because the New Deal was develop- 
ing “its own form of corporate state. .. .” 


Willkie Followers Sought 


The tragic death of Wendell L. Willkie, at’ the height of 
the campaign, intensified Democratic and Republican efforts 
to win the support of Willkie’s large independent follow- 
ing. Controversy arose over which candidate Willkie would 
have supported on November 7. 

An unexpected attack on Governor Dewey’s toreign at- 
fairs stand was made by Senator Joseph Ball (Republican 
of Minnesota). He said the Governor had not been definite 
enough thus far to merit the support of citizens who favor 
a strong world organization to preserve peace. Obviously 
taking note of this criticism, the Governor declared at 
Charleston that “we are pledged to work .. to bring about 
a lasting peace through international organization with suf- 
ficient force to back it up... .” 

Republicans believe that Dewey's attacks torced the 
President to abandon quickly his plan of “not campaigning 
in the usual partisan sense” this year. Democrats contend, 
however, that the swapping of verbal punches by the two 
candidates is just what is needed to arouse the voters and 
get them to the polls on November 7. 

Democrats feel that a light vote is the President's great- 
est danger. If the total vote is less than 45,000,000 (it was 
49,500,000 in 1940) it is generally agreed that Roosevelt’s 
chance are poorer. His supporters claim that a majority 
of servicemen, and of workers who changed voting resi- 
dence to take war jobs, favor 
the President but that many ot 
them may be unable to vote 
this year, Therefore, Democrats 
and the PAC are working hard 
to get out the remaining eligible 
voters to register and vote 
this year. President Roosevelt 
stressed the importance of vot- 
ing in his talk to Democratic 
party workers. 

Public opinion polls (note 
map) indicate that the election 
may swing either way. One poll 
expert, Elmo Roper, believes 
that events on the war fronts 
may determine the winner of 
this wartime election. “Surveys 
show conclusively,” he says, 
“that events sway far more vot- 
ers than do words. This year’s 
election will be held in the midst 
of most dramatic events.” 





Figures in each state 
indicate state's elec- 
toral vote. A na- 
tional total of 266 
is needed to win. 
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OLAND 


Her struggle for liberty weakened 
by pro- and anti-Russian factions 


OLAND was the first casualty of the war. Is Poland also 
to be the first casualty of the peace? In her long struggle 
for life and liberty she deserves a better fate. 

No country has suffered proportionately as much as 
Poland in this war. She has lost a fifth of her population. 
Some five million of her people have been slaughtered by 
the Nazis. Another two million have been deported to slave 
in Germany. There have been over 1,500 “Lidices” in 
Poland. At the last count, 428 towns and villages had been 
burned to the ground; the inhabitants of 1,080 smaller com- 
munities had been butchered or sent to labor camps. 


Poland in the United Nations 


And Poland still fights on today in the sixty-second month 
of her war. She ranks sixth in military strength among the 
United Nations. She has a sizable navy (with a personnel of 
3,000) which helps patrol the sea lanes; a large air force 
(numbering some 12,000 pilots) which gave a glorious 
account of itself in the Battle of Britain and in the conquest 
of North Africa. Polish troops fought in the desert of Libya, 
at Tobruk. An armored Polish force of 45,000 men is now 
fighting on the Western front. Another 75,000 Poles under 
command of General Anders are on the Italian front, They 
helped defeat the enemy at Monte Cassino, Monastery Hill, 
Piedmonte. 

Then there is the underground army within Poland itself, 
an organized, disciplined force of 500,000 which has held 
down several Nazi divisions and 60,000 Gestapo agents. 
Poland is the only occupied country that has no “quislings.” 
Defeated and disarmed, the people never ceased resisting 
their oppressors by sabotage and in open battle. 


No Compromise With Hitler 


It is also noteworthy that even the reactionary pre-war 
Polish government had spurned deals with Hitler. In an 
article in the August 12 issue of Collier’s, Polish Prime Min- 
ister Stanislaw Mikolajezyk discloses that “In September of 
that year [1938], Berlin approached us secretly with the 
offer of an alliance, promising Poland rich territorial advan- 
tages if we joined Germany as her ally against Russia. We 
refused, even though we knew that German enmity would 
now be directed against us.” Another writer (Dr. Thaddeus 
Mitana in the March number of Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science) reveals that since 
the fall of Poland the Nazis have made five offers to Polish 
OCTOBER 
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Acme 
Polish ‘“‘WACS” as well as soldiers are with the Allied 
forces on several battlefronts. Here they are in a dug- 
out built by the Nazis and evacuated by them in Iran. 


leaders to form a puppet government. The Poles refused at 
the risk of torture and death, 

These facts must be borne in mind in an objective ap- 
praisal of the Russo-Polish dispute. This dispute goes back 
a thousand years. It is the story of land-grabbing Russian 
czars and Polish kings and the series of wars between them. 
The great powers thought they had “settled” the Polish 
question for good when the country was divided among 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria at the end of the 18th century. 
In the words of Joseph Conrad, “Poland, deprived of its 
independence, of its historical continuity, with its religion 
and language persecuted and repressed, became a mere 
geographical expression.” But the Polish people kept alive 
their national spirit, and 123 years later, at the end of the 
last war, Poland was reborn. 


The Modern Republic 


The framers of the Versailles Treaty slipped up badly, 
however. Although they clearly chalked out the new Poland’s 
western frontiers, they left her eastern boundaries open, 
subject to future adjustment. Later, an Allied commission, 
headed by the British Foreign Secretary Viscount Curzon, 
was set up to draw a border between Poland and Russia. 
On December 18, 1919, it announced its findings, which 
have since become known as the “Curzon Line.” The Polish 
government protested. It demanded the frontiers Poland 
enjoyed in 1772, before the first partition. 

This led to a new war between Poland and Russia. It 
broke out on April 25, 1920, when Marshal Pilsudski 
launched an advance on the Ukraine and captured Kiev on 
May 5. The young Red Army rallied and under the com- 
mand of Marshal Tukhachevsky (since purged) chased the 
Poles back to the very gates of Warsaw. Some weeks later, 
in a counter-offensive directed by the French General 
Maxime Weygand, the Polish Army reversed the situation 
and sent the Reds stumbling back. 

Exhausted by the struggle, both sides were ready for 
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International News Service 


Somewhere inside the German lines these two mem- 
bers of Polish Underground receive secret messages. 


peace. The Treaty of Riga, ending the war between Russia 
and Poland, was signed on March 18, 1921. It established 
the boundary line demanded by Poland, which remained in 
effect until the outbreak of the present war. 

Lenin, father of the Soviet Union, termed the treaty “a 
voluntary and just agreement that will stand for all time.” 
In 1932, Poland and Russia signed a non-aggression pact. 
In 1934, it was renewed to December 31, 1945. 


The Latest Partition 


So matters rested until the fateful summer of 1939. On 
August 23 of that year, the Nazi-Soviet pact was signed. 
Nine days later, the Nazis invaded Poland. On September 
17, the Russians marched into Eastern Poland. Caught 
between the two large armies, the small Polish forces were 
soon crushed by the Germans. 

The land was divided by the two powers. Russia occupied 
Eastern Poland to a line somewhat west of the boundary 
suggested by Curzon. A “plebiscite” was held by the Rus- 
sians in the region, which resulted in an overwhelming vote 
for incorporation into the Soviet Union. 

Then on June 22, 1941, Hitler attacked Russia, The 
Polish government-in-exile and Moscow decided to bury 
their differences. On July 30, an agreement was signed in 
London which declared “the government of the U.S.S.R. 
recognizes the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 concerning 
territorial changes in Poland as having lost their validity.” 

Before long, however, new frictions developed. Moscow 
renewed its claims to Eastern Poland. Two Polish Socialist 
leaders, Henryk Ehrlich and Victor Alter, were ‘executed in 
the Soviet Union. And on April 26, 1943, Russia broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Polish government-in-exile. 
The cause of the break was Poland’s request that the Inter- 
national Red Cross investigate Nazi charges that the Rus- 
sians shot 11,000 Polish officers in 1939 


Competing Governments 


Since then the relations between the Kremlin and the 
Polish government have grown steadily worse. An organiza- 
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of Liberation” was accorded recognition by Moscow as the 
sole authority for Poland. 

Thus there are two competing governments, the Russian- 
sponsored committee and the Polish government-in-exile 
with whom Britain and the United States maintain diplo- 
matic relations. The latter group cantained some leaders 
like General Sosnkowski, Minister of War, who are violently 
anti-Russian; but the Premier, Mikolajczyk, is a moderate 
leader of the Peasant Party. 

When the victorious Russian armies were driving the 
Germans back across the old Polish frontier early this year, 
the exiled Polish government proposed that the United States 
and Britain mediate the dispute. But the offer was rejected 
by the Soviet government. Premier Mikolajezyk flew to 
Moscow last August, conferred with Stalin and leaders of 
the Polish Committee, but returned empty-handed. A memo- 
randum sent by him subsequently outlining a compromise 
was referred by Moscow to the Polish Committee and re- 
mained unanswered. 


The Warsaw Revolt 


The tense situation reached the boiling point earlier this 
month after tragic events in Warsaw. The details of what 
happened are still enveloped in a thick fog of propaganda. 


On August 1, when the Red Armies advanced to the 
outskirts of Warsaw, General Bor (Lieut, General Tadeusz 
Komorowski), Commander of the Polish underground army 
in the city, led his forces in an uprising against the Nazi 
conquerors. In the meantime, the Soviet offensive was 
halted. For 63 days the Polish patriots fought on, until all 
food and ammunition were exhausted. Their casualties were 
estimated at over 200,000. Another 100,000 were impris- 
oned. General Bor and his entire staff were captured by the 
Nazis. 

The collapse of the revolt became the subject of bitter 
accusations by both rival governments. Moscow accused Bor 
of irresponsibility in ordering the uprising. The Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile cited the appeals made over the Kosciusko 
radio station in Moscow to the Poles in Warsaw on July 30: 
“People of Warsaw, to arms! The whole population should 
gather around the underground army. Attack the Germans! 
Assist the Red Army in crossing the Vistula.” 


Churchill Takes a Hand 


On October 9, Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden flew to Moscow for another conference with 
Premier Stalin. London reported that the Polish problem 
was one of the major topics of discussion. Having recently 
conferred with President Roosevelt at Quebec, it is fair to 
assume that the British leaders also represent American 
policy. Two days after Mr. Churchill’s arrival, Premier 
Mikolajezyk was summoned to Moscow. 


Is there no solution to the Russo-Polish controversy? Of 
course, there is. But it would require concessions from both 
sides. The Poles must realize that their only guarantee for 
security and independence lies in friendship with Russia. 
The Russians, on the other hand, must not attempt to foist 
upon the Polish people a government of Moscow’s choosing. 
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1. In the century of Poland’s greatest glory, 1667 to 
1772, the kingdom included territory marked by the 
colored part of this map. Polish borders as they were 
at the beginning of the present war are marked by 
heavy black lines — main shrinkage being on the east. 


The Changing 


ill. In 1918 Polish leaders saw their chance to regain 
Polish independence and won the help of the Allied 
nations in the cause. Poland was restored as a republic, 
and in 1921, after a short war with Russia, her boun- 
daries were set as shown by colored part of this map. 











Maps copyright 1944, by Field Publications 
ll. In 1772 a disunited Poland was partitioned by her 
powerful neighbors, Russia, Prussia, Austria. When 
they finished the job, in 1795, physical Poland was 
off the map entirely. She had been swallowed as indi- 
cated by the white dividing lines on this map. 


Map of Poland 


IV. In 1939 Germany and Russia divided Poland be- 
tween them as shown by the red line. When Germany 
invaded Russia, 1941, the present Russian-Polish bor- 
der dispute began. Poland wants her 1921 line, Russia 
wants it as shown by the Curzon (‘‘rope”) line. 
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Dumbarton Oaks Finals 


What Happened: For seven weeks 
discussions were held at Dumbarton 
Oaks by delegations from the Big Four 
— United States, Britain, Russia, China. 
On October 9 the results were an- 
nounced: A proposed charter for an 
international sécurity organization to 
be called “the United Nations.” The or- 
ganization is to be empowered “to take 
such action by air, naval, or land forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or re- 
store international peace and security.” 

The organization is to consist of: 

1. An eleven-nation Security Council, 
jominated by five “permanent mem 
hers” — United States, Britain, Russia. 
China, and, “in due course,” France 
Six non-permanent members are to be 
chosen by the General Assembly for a 
term of two years. It will be the primary 

esponsibility of this council to prevent 
‘ggression by the exercise of broad 
»owers in the use of diplomatic, eco- 
wmic, or military means. Air, naval, 
md land forces would be supplied by 
ne member nations. 

2. A General Assembly ot all peace- 
1oving nations, whose powers would be 
mainly advisory. One of its functions 
‘vould be to admit new members upon 
recommendation of the Security Coun- 
ai, and to suspend any member “against 
which preventative or enforcement ac- 
tion shall have been taken by the Se- 
curity Council.” This body would study 
ud discuss ways to keep peace. 

8. An International Court of Justice 
vause size and powers are to be de 
‘ermined later, but which wil] most 
‘ikely be patterned after the present 
Vorld Court of The Hague. 

4. A Secretariat, a purely adminis 
rative body, comprising a secretary 





6 non-permanent members 
elected for 2 year terms 








general, to be elected by the General 
Assembly, and a staff “as may be re- 
quired.” 

In addition, there is to be an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of 18 nations, 
to make recommendations “with re- 
spect to international economic, social, 
and other humanitarian matters;” and 
a Military Staff Committee whose func- 
tions would be “to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relat- 
ing to military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

The officials stressed that the docu- 
ment is only “tentative” and still in- 
complete. It is expected that the final 
agreement will be drawn up at a con- 
ference of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, Premier Stalin, and 
possibly Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, which it is reported will be held 
some time after Election Day. Then 
the approved draft will be submitted to 
the individual members of the United 
Nations for ratification. 

The results of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference have been hailed by both 
President Roosevelt and his G.O.P. 
rival, Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 

What’s Behind It: The major ques 
tion still to be agreed on is the voting 
procedure in the event of a charge of 
aggression against one of the five “per- 
manent members” of the Security Coun- 
cil, Russia maintains that an accused 
State shall retain its right of veto; the 
United States, Britain, and China in- 
sist that such a State should not have 
the right to sit in judgment on itself. 
Another “great unknown” is a purely 
American issue: Will Congress agree to 
place U. S. armed forces at the dis- 
posal of the international security or- 
ganization? 


ASSEMBLY 


Composed of all 
peace-loving nations 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 





Patterned after 
present court 


Stalin’s “At Home” Week 


What Happened: Joseph Stalin was 
“at home” last week to distinguished 
visitors from England: Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden who were wined 
and dined in a series of elaborate func- 
tions given in Moscow. The Soviet Pre- 
mier praised British and American as- 
sistance and urged future cooperation 
to insure world peace. Peace-loving na- 
tions, he said, had been caught un- 
awares when this war started. “In the 
future,” he added, “this must be 
avoided. This is the duty of a security 
organization.” Responded the Prime 
Minister to Stalin’s toast: “It is a sign 
of a great nation and a great man to 
be magnanimous and generous, and 
Marshal Stalin has been both. I have 
always thought, and I think now, that 
it was the Red Army which clawed the 
guts out of the filthy Nazis.” 

What’s Behind It: Momentous in- 
ternational matters have piled up since 
the Big Three met at Teheran. Topmost 
among items to be discussed is the ex- 
plosive Russo-Polish controversy. For 
this reason, Polish Premier Mikolajczyk 
was summoned to Moscow. It is ex- 
pected that a compromise will be 
reached between the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile, recognized by the Amer- 
ican and British governments, and the 
Moscow-backed Polish National Com- 
mittee of Liberation. 

Other subjects on the conterence table 
are: (a) What to do with Germany; 
(b) the “unfinished business” of Dum- 
barton Oaks; (c) the clashing spheres 
ot Russo-British interests in the Balkans 
and in the Mediterranean. The talks are 
believed to be preliminary to a future 
Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin parley. 
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From the Battlefronts 


WEST: The ancient city of Aachen 
was almost completely demolished by 
thousands of shells from American guns, 
after the Nazi command of the city re- 
jected the U. S. First Army’s ultimatum 
to surrender. The American Seventh, 
near Epinal, and the Third, in the vicin- 
ity of Nancy, were hacking out new 
gains despite mud and rain. Canadian 
troops in the Netherlands strengthened 
their bridgehead on the Scheldt estuary, 
trapping 15,000 Nazis. The Germans 
have officially announced the death of 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel. 

EAST: The Red Army was mounting 
a large scale offensive for a plunge into 
East Prussia, after smashing the Nazis 
back along a 110-miles front in west- 
ern Lithuania, In Hungary, the Rus- 
sians captured Szeged, the country’s 
second largest city, and Cluj, capital of 
Transylvania. Although the Nazis have 
tried to seize control of Budapest, Re- 
gent Admiral Nicholas Horthy is re- 
ported as having surrendered to the 
Allies. 

SOUTH: American troops of the 
Fifth Army in Italy, commanded by Lt. 
General Clark, started a large scale 
drive to capture the northern city of 
Bologna after heavyweight bombers of 
the Fifteenth Air Force blasted the 
Bologna defenses in the greatest air at- 
tack on the Italian campaign, exceeding 
even the one that flattened Cassino. 

BALKANS: British forces captured 
Sarande, fourth port of Albania. Other 
British troops, under Lieut. Colonel 
George Jellicoe, entered Athens in 
Greece, completing a coastal sweep of 
200 miles in less than two weeks. Five 
Nazi divisions — 50,000 men — were re- 
ported in full flight from Greece, to 
escape an Allied trap closing around the 
Balkans from all directions; for in addi- 
tion to the British drives, the Russians 
were striking from Yugoslavia along the 
Athens-Belgrade trunk line. 

PACIFIC: In an all-out assault on 
Formosa, only 700 miles from Japan, 
Rear Admiral Mitscher’s Task Force 58 
made a surprise attack that sank or 
damaged 35 enemy ships, destroyed 
hundreds of planes. The Jap Navy was 
reported steaming out of hiding to 
give battle to the 3rd Fleet. 

Early in the week, Admiral William 
F. Halsey’s Third Fleet penetrated deep 
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into Japanese home waters and un- 
leashed a furious carrier plane attack 
on the Ryukyu Islands, 200 miles south 
of Japan. In this battle, 58 Jap ships, 
including three men of war, were sunk 
or damaged, and at least 89 planes de- 
stroyed. None of our ships was hit and 
our plane losses were light. 


Palace Revolution in Egypt 


What Happened: Youthful King 
Farouk I of Egypt surprised his sub- 
jects recently by announcing over the 
official radio that he had ousted Mus- 
tapha Nahas Pasha from the post of 
premier. The deposed premier is presi- 
dent of the Wafd Party, largest political 
organization in Egypt. A new coalition 
cabinet, excluding the Wafdists, was 
formed by Dr. Ahmed Maher Pasha, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies 
and leader of the Saadist Party. 

What’s Behind It: Few observers re- 
garded this “palace revolution” as very 
significant, It has been known for some 
time that King Farouk and Nahas 
Pasha did not get along too well. The 
change of government is not expected to 
involve foreign policy. 


&. From the Elephant 


The New Deal’s multiplication of 
federal bureaus and agencies was the 
subject of a campaign address in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, on October 12, by Gov- 
ernor John W. Bricker of Ohio, Repub- 
lican candidate for vice president. “This 
patchwork of bureaus must be taken 
apart,” he said. “The government must 
be reorganized and governmental func- 
tions must be streamlined.” 


ef. From the Donkey 


A vehement denial of the charge that 
the New Deal is curbing free enterprise 
was made by Senator Harry S. Truman, 
of Missouri, Democratic vice presiden- 
tial nominee, in a speech in New Or- 
leans on October 13. “This campaign 
oratory will not fool the people of 
America” because free enterprise is 
“thriving and healthy” in the area 
served by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, where, he pointed out, “both big 
and little business are booming. 


“Little Steel” Holds the Line 


9 


What Happened: In an attempt to 
“hold the line” on prices, the National 
War Labor Board in a recent session 
voted 8 to 4 not to recommend to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt any modification of the 
“Little Steel” formula. This decision was 
ir response to wage increase demands 
submitted to the board on behalf of 
2,500,000 members of the CIO and 
more than 6,000,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor, Public 
and industry members formed the ma- 
jority, while labor members cast the 
dissenting votes. 

The majority declined to make speci- 
fic recommendations to the President 
for or against wage increases, on the 
ground that they are not sufficiently in- 
formed as to possible effects on prices. 
This position was denounced bv the 
minority as “inexcusable dereliction of 
duty.” The President must now make 
the decision as to whether or not there 
is to be a change in stabilization policy. 
R. J. Thomas, a CIO representative on 
the Board, declared that “we intend to 
make our own recommendations to the 
President, and we have notified the rest 
of the Board that we would.” 

What's Behind It: In July 1942, due 
te rises in the cost of living, the War 
Labor Board adopted the so-called “Lit- 
tle Steel” formula, which limited wage 
increases to 15 per cent above the level 
of January 1, 1941. Labor feels, how- 
ever, that another adjustment of wages 
should be made. It points to findings of 
the Bureau’ of Labor Statistics, which 
show that from August 1939 to Febru- 
ary 1944 living costs advanced 25.5 per 
cent. 
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The Glory That Was... 
and is... GREECE 


HE second Peloponnesian War is drawing to a close. In 

principle it has been much the same as the first Pelopon- 
nesian War, but in outcome it is the opposite. Both were 
fought between a group of highly civilized, unwarlike dem- 
ocracies and a league of uncultured, warlike few men. 

Peloponnesian War I pitted the Athenians and the Spar- 
tans against each other. Athens of Golden Greece was the 
center of the first country in history ruled by a sovereign 
people — a people who had created a new kind of govern- 
ment, a rule by demos (people): a democracy. The armies 
of Athens crushed the overwhelming might of Persia; its 
fleet ruled the Aegean; its government by the people spread 
as far as-the Rhone. From Athens came the first western 
writings about free government: Plato’s Republic and Aris- 
totle’s Politics. For the first time the historian Herodotus 
could say truthfully, speaking of Athenians: “They obey 
only ‘the law.” 

The Spartans were a different proposition. An alien, 
outnumbered group of settlers in the craggy Peloponnesus, 
they believed their chance of survival depended on con- 
stant attack. For this they trained with the sternest disci- 
pline; killed their sickly babies, raised their boys on com- 
mando tactics, made their men live in bare military bar- 
racks until the age of 30. 


The Battleground After 15 Centuries 


Today, in the second Peloponnesian War, Greeks and 
Britons are battling Germans over some of the same moun- 
tains in whose narrow gorges the Spartans and their Cor- 
inthian allies forced the Athenians into an unconditional 


surrender from which their republic never recovered. But 
the present war has spread further than its B.C. counter- 
part; it includes all of Greece and the Cyclades, 

The Allies have taken Patras, once a hustling Ionian com- 
mercial port; Mycenae, the stamping ground of Agamemnon 
and site of the most awesome masonry in Greece; and the 
Isthmus of Corinth, cut by an arrowstraight canal lined 
with 250-feet-high cliffs. 

Battles have raged near Olympia, famed as the ancient 
site of the Olympic games, to which Greeks from every city 
sent contestants. In those days no women or foreigners 
could attend, and competitions were held for artists, orators, 
musicians, as well as athletes. British patrols were stabbing 
past Delphi and Mount Parnassus, in whose valleys grow 
the best olive trees in the olive land of Greece. 


Shades of Homer and Apollo 


The Germans are evacuating the beautiful Cyclades Is- 
lands in the Aegean Sea. Of these, Mykonos is a cemetery 
of ancient civilization. Here is the shattered Temple of Ap- 
pollo. Women of Mykonos cling to ancient superstitions, 
as stepping on a piece of iron three days after the birth 
of a child, “to absorb strength,” and filling the child’s bath 
with gold coins so it may “absorb golden qualities.” 

Most amazing of all the Cyclades is Santorin, said to be 
the burial place of Homer. The harbor is the bottomless 
crater of a volcano that cracked and let in the sea, and 
fearless sailors skim the rim across its pumice-choked waters, 
past islets that rise and disappear again from internal fires. 

Although withdrawing from southern Greece, the Ger- 
mans will probably try to hold Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Salonika in the north. Because it is the back door to cen- 
tral Europe, the port of Salonika, whose inhabitants St. 
Paul addressed in two of his Epistles, has been a war prize 
throughout history. North of it stretches the Greek region 
of Macedonia, which Hitler gave to Bulgaria. 


Holy Mt. Athos 


South of Salonika is the separate state of Mt. Athos, the 
1,000-year-old capital of the Greek Orthodox church. It is 
a peninsula upon which no woman or female animal may 
trespass. Mt. Athos is the rocky retreat of bearded monks 
whose 20 Byzantine monasteries date from the 9th century 
and, until looted by the Nazis, held such relics as the Three 
Gifts of the Magi, the brain of St. John the Baptist, and a 
piece of the True Cross. 

Although the first Peloponnesian War was nine times 
as long as the present one, its suffering probably was not 
as severe as three years of life under the Nazis. Rocky, arid 
Greece never raised enough food for herself, and relied 
on Russian and Rumanian wheat. The Nazis seized all 
wheat stocks, came to Greek farms with mobile kitchens, 
cooked Greek vegetables and fruit and sent them to Ger- 
many, leaving Greek children to starve. 

Today the Greeks have lost everything — even doorknobs, 
locks, and keys. Their fuel is pine cones, their food raisins, 
herbs, and olives. Yet above the doors of Greek guerillas, 
and above the ruins of Greek villages burned to the ground 
with their occupants, appear Allied flags and slogans read- 
ing “Zeto Hellas!” — Life to Greece! 
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BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


ESZCZE Polska nie zginela! —“Poland is not yet lost!” 

Thus begins the Polish national anthem. It dates from 
1797, a year in which only fanatical patriotism could im- 
agine a Polish revival. And if ever the Poles needed the 
encouragement held in these words, that time is now. 

Led by Boleslav the Mighty, Poland was organized as a 
kingdom about the year 1000. During part of the Middle 
Ages the country led a glorious existence. There was a great 
victory over the Teutonic Knights at Tannenberg in 1410. 
There were conquests and annexations at the expense of the 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Turks. But the period of glamor 
was followed by an era of declining power and prestige. 

Jealousies and rivalries at home caused the Poles, on sev- 
eral occasions, to search among foreign nobles for a new 
king. Such rulers were not always interested in the true wel- 
fare of Poland. Medieval Poland was democratic enough to 
have a diet or parliament But at one time as many as fifty 
thousand great and lesser nobles had a vote in the diet. And, 
under a custom called the liberum veto (free vote), it was 
impossible to pass any law in the parliament except by 
unanimous consent! 

These internal weaknesses of Poland were made more 
dangerous by the fact that the country had no natural fron- 
tiers. Except on the south there were no broad, deep rivers 
or high mountains to separate Poland from its neighbors. 
By the 18th century, conditions in Poland were such as 
to invite dismemberment by aggressive neighbors, 


The Worst Era Begins 


A crisis was reached in Poland’s history when all her 
neighbors at the same time came under the rule of powerful 
personalities: Frederick the Great in Prussia; Catherine the 
Great in Russia; Maria Theresa in Austria. These monarchs 
were responsible for three “partitions” of Poland between 
1771 and 1795. These partitions erased from the map of 
Europe the name of its proudest — and weakest — kingdoms. 

During the Napoleonic period, Poland enjoyed a tempor- 
ary revival. For reasons of his own, Napoleon partly re- 
stored Poland under the name of Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
But then, in 1814-1815, the Congress of Vienna once more 
broke up the country, redividing it among Prussia, Russia, 
Austria. Throughout the 19th century Polish national spirit 
continued to grow under foreign domination. In Russian 
Poland, the largest part, there were bloody uprisings in 
1831 and 1863. 

At last, in the 20th century, many patriotic Poles thought 
they saw in World War I the great chance to set up a new 
Polish state. Thanks to the friendship of the Allies and the 
efforts of such men as Joseph Pilsudski and Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, this hope came true. 

The new Polish Republic was not destined for a happy 
career. The constitution of 1921 was democratic, but so 
many parties took part in the elections that orderly gov- 
ernment by a united majority was not possible. Instead, 
conservatives and radicals were deadlocked in parliament. 
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POLAND =~ afl of sunken glory 


Land reform lagged. The financial situation was bad to 
start with and rapidly became worse. Corruption was rife. 
Personal animosities began to dominate politics. 

To make matters worse, Poland had to face two special 
problems. One grew out of the fact that she was sand- 
wiched between two powerful and vengeful neighbors. On 
the west was Germany. Even under the Weimar Republic 
the Germans indicated that they would never accept the 
German-Polish boundaries set by the Versailles Treaty. To 
the east was the Soviet Union, which also objected to its 
boundaries with Poland. And the Poles were worried by the 
mere fact of their geographical closeness to a Communist 
state. 

The second problem came from the existence within Po- 
land of large national minorities. Fewer than three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Poland in 1919 were of Polish na- 
tionality. The Ruthenians or Ukrainians in the east and 
south of the republic formed, according to Polish figures, 
one-seventh of the population. The Jews, scattered through- 
out the land, came next with one-twelfth of the total. 

After years of confusion and internal difficulty, some 
Polish leaders sought relief in a government which actually 
represented a military dictatorship. This hoped to maintain 
Polish integrity by signing agreements with both Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia. But the net result of their efforts 
proved to be merely the fifth partition of Poland, in 1939. 





Information Dept.. Gdynia America Line 
Royal Castle on Wawel Hill, Krakow, one of the finest 
examples of Renaissance architecture north of the Alps, 
rebuilt by Italian architects for King Sigismund in the 
16th century, heyday of Polish culture and influence. 

































































Ewing Galloway 


OUR NATIONAL LIBRARY 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HEN President Roosevelt appointed one of the nation’s 

most interesting and significant poets to be Librarian of 
Congress, his act directed attention to the tremendous 
growth and widening of activities of the Library in recent 
years. Librarian Archibald MacLeish is a man of extensive 
interests and highly cultured tastes. 

He has brought to his post an appreciation of the part 
the Congressional Library (as it is more familiarly known) 
can play in the cultural life of the nation, in addition to 
being a source of information and a compendium of refer- 
ence material on thousands of subjects. 

Not only does the Library of Congress house hundreds 
of thousands of books in the Library proper and in the 
new Annex, but it has its fingers on a total of twelve mil- 
lion books located in some seven hundred libraries through- 
out the country. This is accomplished by means of a huge 
Union Catalog system that tells where the books wanted may 
be found — if they are not on the shelves of the Congres- 
sional Library itself. 


Great Oaks From Little Acorns 


Let me go back a bit and trace briefly the history of the 
Library from the day — April 24, 1800 — when the meager 
sum of $5,000 was appropriated “for the purchase of such 
books as may be necessary for the use of Congress.” That 
was its original function — to serve members of the House 
and Senate with such information related to their activities 
as it could gather. 





Congressional Library, second floor. Center, against 
the wall is the glass shrine where the Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution will again be on view. 


In 1802 a librarian was authorized by Congress, to be 
appointed by the President. In 1832 the Law Library was 
created and made a part of the Congressional Library. In 
1866 the library of the Smithsonian Institution was de- 
posited with it. In 1870 the business of copyright was 
placed under its control, and as a result two copies of every 
book or publication brought out in the United States (for 
which protection from copyright infringement is wanted) 
is filed with the Library. 

Today the Library has a ramification of activities. It is 
considered by many students and scholars as the best 
equipped reference library in the world. Its nearest counter- 
part is the British Museum in London. The original pur- 
pose of serving members of Congress is still one of its im- 
portant functions. 


Serving Scholarship Everywhere 


The Library is freely used by citizens from every state 
in the Union. The newly completed Annex includes little 
air-cooled cubicles of suitably equipped offices where re- 
search work can be pursued quietly and efficiently. 

Much of the Library’s work is done by correspondence. 
For purposes of reference, the Library is freely available 
without introduction or credential to any inquirer from any 
place. As Mr. MacLeish puts it: “Under the organic law, 
the Library, as its name indicates, is the Library of Con- 
gress. But as it has developed, its range of service has 
come to include the entire government establishment in all 
its branches and the public at large. It has become, in 
effect, the national Library of the United States.” 


Special Divisions of the Library 


The Library during recent years has been extending its 
scope in directions little dreamed of by the Congressmen 
who voted the first $5,000 for its support. It lends talking 
books, translates letters into Braille, and through local 
libraries lends Braille books to the blind. 

It is an expanding cultural center in other ways than 
through books, It gives concerts at various times during the 
year. It possesses a rare collection of violins (several Stradi- 
varius) and other stringed instruments which are used for 
these chamber concerts. Its Fine Arts Division is of grow- 
ing importance. Its Hispanic Foundation is aiding in the 
development of cultura] relations with South America. 

It has a Map Division, a Manuscript Division, a Semitic 
Division, a Slavic Division, and others. The Library has 
five endowed chairs, each held by the chief of an existing 
division: music, fine arts, manuscripts, aeronautics, maps. 
It also has the services of a group of specialists called “fel- 
lows of the Library of Congress,” who serve in an advisory 
capacity. 

The original Declaration of Independence and one of 
the original copies of the British Magna Charta are in the 


- possession of the Library. At the beginning of the war 


these precious documents were moved to an underground 
bomb proof building for safe keeping, but a few weeks ago 
they were brougbt back to be put on public view again. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA om 


JAMES MADISON (1751-1836) 
"Father of the Constitution” 


AMES MADISON was born in Virginia and educated at the College of 


New Jersey (now Princeton University). He was a leader in public affairs 


during the Revolution. 


Madison took a leading part in the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 


His journal, which was not published until 1841, is the only complete story 
we have of that historic meeting in Philadelphia. 


He later served as Jefferson’s Secretary of State and was elected Presi- 


dent for two terms (1809-1817). During his second term of office the nation 
drifted into a war with Britain, which was poorly conducted on the whole 
and was unpopular with many of the people. 


General Andrew Jackson’s great victory at New Orleans was won after 


the peace treaty had been signed. 





TAN-TAX-TAL SAT EVERY 
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2. After Daniel Shays led a NI 

rebellion of debt-burdened - KISS 

farmers in 1786, Hamilton, 3. Madison’s ideas 
eration Congress had no power. Madison and Washington delegates at the constitutional con- 
over the states. They quarreled urged immediate formation of vention. While they angrily de- 
and taxed each other's products. a strong national government. bated, he kept a careful journal. 




















THE LAWYERS L/KE THE CONSTITUTION BECAUSE 17 GIVES THEM POWER ) 
OVER US. 











- BUT THIS PAPER SAVS ALL OF US -LAWVERS 
N\ MERCHANTS , FARMERS - MUST SINK OR SW/M 
TOGETHER / 
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Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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WE MUST ASSURE THE PEOME 
THAT THE/R LIBERTIES 


5. Asamember of the House of 
Representatives in 1791, Madi- 
son led the fight for a Bill of 
Rights, which would protect 
freedom of speech, press, re- 
ligion, assembly and petition, 
and fair trial from invasion by 
the Federal Government. 
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EDUCATION 


UR nation spends'more than 3 bil- 
lion dollars a year on education. 

Yet teaching is the profession that 
promises the smallest reward in money. 
Were it not for the intangible values, 
for the moral satisfaction derived from 
the importance of their work in the 
community, few people would want to 
be teachers. Teaching contributes as 
much as any other human activity to a 
better future for mankind. Like the 
ministry, it gives the members of the 
profession a dignity and social impor- 
tance far beyond the financial reward 
offered. 

Not so many decades ago taxpayers 
fought the use of public money for free 
education beyond the merest minimum 
of the three Rs as unconstitutional be- 
cause, they claimed, the state had no 
right to take one man’s money to give 
another man’s children a better educa- 
tion. Today, free public education 
through the high school years offering 
everybody an equal opportunity for 
achievement is a generally accepted 
principle. The schools of today attempt 
to prepare all young people for a well- 
rounded life, to interpret the world and 
its problems to growing citizens, and to 
give students the knowledge necessary 
to fill an active place in an age of mass 
production, ‘ectronics, and air trans- 
portation. 

As our economy and technology have 
become more complicated. as more 





machines run by fewer workers pro- 
duced more goods to supply our needs, 
more schooling became necessary. Laws 
against child labor, a shorter working 
day and fewer jobs available (at least 
before this war), and the necessity of 
mastering increasingly difficult scientific 
and technical facts kept more children 
in school for a longer time in this gen- 
eration. And this means a need for more 
and better teachers. 


Schools Are Growing 

A few figures will indicate these 
trends: In 1880 only 110,000 pupils 
were enrolled in public high schools; 
in 1941 the number had grown to 
6,834,000. How recent this develop- 
ment is can be seen from the fact that 
in our voting population today, 67.1 
per cent of the age group of 20-24 years 
completed one year or more of high 
school as compared with only 39.1 per 
cent of the older people. Every year in 
peacetime our high schools graduate 
1,275,000 boys and girls, of whom 
about 400,000 go on to college or spe- 
cial schools. 

In recent years our educational lad- 
der has been growing at both ends. 
Nursery schools and kindergartens take 
over many functions of the home for 
thousands of pre-school children. Trade, 
vocational, and agricultural — high 
schools, junior colleges, technical 
schools, colleges, and universities at the 


POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY—4 


By Karl E. Ettinger, Fconomisi 





upper end —all serve to prepare the 
coming generation better for a much 
more complicated world. We not only 
go to school for a longer period of our 
lives but we learn today by more effi- 
cient methods than our parents were 
offered. Radio, motion pictures, and : 
great variety of new materials beside: 
textbooks have entered the classroom 
Instead of relying on memorized word: 
we learn more and more by doing and 
practical activities, and teachers today 
try to explain the why and the how ol 
the things they teach. 

We know too that there is a limit to 
the number of students in a classroom 
We want smaller classes and bigge: 
better-planned school buildings to offe: 
better instruction. Our aim is not onl) 
to fight illiteracy but to contribute to th: 
better understanding of the printed 
word and to build a solid foundation of 
knowledge which will enable people to 
make the proper decisions in our de 
mocracy. 

Today many schools are understaffed 
as a result of the war. The armed serv- 
ices and war industry have drained off 
at least one-third of our trained teach 
ers. Some rural schools had to close 
completely. Others had to enlarge thei 
classes and drop many courses. Many 
young people have left school prema- 
turely to earn an easy living in war- 
prosperous vocations. This trend will 
change soon. They will flock back to 
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We have no reason to be proud of our record in illit- 
eracy. All children should learn the fundamentals. 


We are now spending more per pupil than ever. But 
vast differences exist between schools in some states. 
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school and schools will need more 
teachers. Already we are short 25,000 
high school teachers. Enrollment in 
teachers’ colleges is far behind the 
needs of the future. It fell from 175,000 
for 1940-41 to 113,000 in 1942-43 and 
a mere 72,000 for 1943-44. 

The National Education Association, 
the country’s foremost professional 
teachers’ organization, in gauging post- 
war goals calculates that to provide for 
an estimated 30,000,000 pupils from 
nursery school through the 14th grade a 
total of 1,306,000 teachers will be 
necessary as opposed to 875,447 in serv- 
ice in 1940. This tremendous need 
compared with the present insufficient 
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supply will undoubtedly stimulate a rise 
in teachers’ salaries. There are already 
many well-paid teaching jobs going 


School attendance has grown rapidly in the past 70 years. Of the 
population between 5 and 17 only 15 per cent are now in school. 





begging for lack of applicants. Although 
these jobs cannot compare with the 
wages in some war industries, they do 
offer the benefit of relative job security, 
personal satisfaction, and respected 
community standing. 

Millions of young people will want 
to continue their education after the 
war. Millions of returning veterans must 
be retrained in colleges and special vo- 


cational institutes. Higher productivity 1870 
of industry will supply the country and 
the world with more goods at less labor 19 00 
effort. It will bring more leisure for 


adults and force young people to stay 
in school for more advanced training. 1920 
Therefore the tendency toward longer 
and higher education will continue for 
years to come. There are very few vo- 
cations which can be so certain of a & 


1940 
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continued demand for their services as 
the teaching profession. 





TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
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The estimated school attendance after the war and costs of 
adequate schools indicate unlimited needs for teachers. 
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A great increase in trained teachers must come after 
the war to make up for losses during the emergency. 


OCTOBER 30, 1944 


Average teachers’ salaries are not as high as those of 
many trades. Again, they vary from section to section. 
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TREMENDOUS 
Package of Power 








What do ten thousand Thun- 
derbolts add up to in air power? 

Our enemies know because 
their pilots have fought these 
10,000 P-47s over Europe and 
the Pacific — and the enemy has 
come off second best in a con- 


test where only the winner lives. | 


The most recent box score 
from all theaters of war shows 


that Thunderbolts have de- 


stroyed 2,046 enemy planes, as | 


against 492 Thunderbolts shot 
down. 

Here is what 10,000 P-47s 
add up to: 

They have a total of twenty 
million horsepower. 

Wingtip to wingtip, they 
would spread out more than 77 
miles. 





Republie Aviation Corporation 
FOR LONG MISSION THE THUNDERBOLT CARRIES 3 AUXILIARY GAS 
TANKS, ONE UNDER EACH WING AND ONE UNDER FUSELAGE. 


Flying abreast, with normal 
spacing of 200 feet between 
ships, the formation would have 
a span of more than 450 miles. 

Flying over your home in 
single file at the rate of one 
every 30 seconds, the 10,000 
Thunderbolts would take three 
and a half days to pass! 

Their armament totals 80,000 
machine guns — a battery which 
if fired at one time would 
throw 7,740,000 pounds of .50 
cal. bullets at the enemy each 
minute they were fired! 

These Thunderbolts, with 
their vast striking power for 


victory, were only a designer’s 
dream in 1940. 

At that time the Republic 
Aviation Corporation wa_build- 


Republic Aviation Corporation 


THUNDERBOLT WITH 3 ROCKET TUBES UNDER EACH WING 








ing P-43 Lancers for the Army. 
The Army wanted a more pow- 


erful, faster fighter. Republic | 
went to work, and the first P- | 


47 Thunderbolt was delivered 
to the Army on March 18, 1942. 

Squared off, and ready to 
fight, here’s how the Thunder- 
bolt measures up: 

WEIGHT: More than seven 
tons (loaded). ; 

WINGSPREAD: 41 feet, 
wingtip to wingtip. 

SPEED: More than 425 miles 


an hour; dives more than 700 


miles an hour. 


POWERPLANT: 2000 horse- | 


power, 18-cylinder Pratt & 
Whitney Double Wasp engine. 

ARMAMENT: Eight .50 cal. 
machine guns. Recent types 
carry three rocket firing tubes 
under each wing. (See photo 
bottom left.) 

BOMB LOAD: 2000 pound 
capacity. 

New improvements have 
given the Thunderbolt added 
striking power. By using these 
auxiliary gas tanks (see photo 
at left) the Thunderbolt has 
increased its radius of action to 
637 miles. Paddle props have 
added 400 feet per minute to 
climbing speed. A new bubble 
canopy gives the pilot unob- 
structed vision. 

During the Battle of France, 
Thunderbolts speeded the Allied 
advance by destroying German 
defenses and communications, 
wrecking railroads, bridges, and 
enemy tank columns. 

The P-47 is adaptable to 
many uses. On long escort mis- 
sions, the fuel in the auxiliary 
tanks is burned first. 

After the fuel in these tanks 
has been consumed, the empty 
tanks are dropped. 

On dive-bombing missions, 
1,000 pounds of bombs may be 
sarried under each wing in- 
stead of auxiliary fuel tanks. 

Once the bombs are dropped 
or skipped into the target, the 
Thunderbolt returns to its role 
as a fighter. 

General H. H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General of the Army 
Air Forces said: “This plane is 
a tremendous package of power. 
It can outfly and outfight any 
other known airplane.” 
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What's a “milk run?” 
It’s a routine mission, 
flown repeatedly. 


Next week: Who's a 


“static bender?” 


Thunderbolt 
Tunnel Buster 














“TUNNEL BUSTER” BENEDICT 

Bill Benedict, AAF Major, 
uses his Republic P-47 Thunder- 
bolt to carry two 1,000-pound 
bombs down a track at zero al- 
titude until he comes to a tun- 
nel. Then he lobs the bombs 
into the mouth of the tunnel, 
climbs over it in a quick zoom, 
looks back to watch her “blow.” 
Benedict is the only “tunnel 
ace” in the Air Forces; he’s 
made five “holes-in-one.” (See 
photo above. ) 


A new flying suit has been 
developed that contains built-in 
tourniquets. There are four 
tourniquets in the suit, one in 
each arm and leg. If the flyer is 
hit in any limb, he can quickly 
stop the flow of blood without 
losing time or taking his mind 
off the plane. 
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following 
the films 


Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile ‘“So-so 


MRS. PARKINGTON. (MGM. 
Vi Directed by Tay Garnett. Pro- 
duced by Leon Gordon.) 


YOU may not recognize Greer Gar- 
son in her slinky black wig, but you 
can’t miss the way she puts over a part. 
In this film, the screen’s favorite matron 
starts out as Susie, daughter of a board- 
inghouse keeper in Nevada, year 1872. 
Before it ends, the year is 1938, and 
Susie is a dowager with a fortune. 

Susie’s progress from rags to riches 
makes for good entertainment. Her 
climb up the social ladder starts with 
her marriage to wealthy, unscrupulous 
Major Parkington (Walter Pidgeon). 
With some fancy clothes and a little 
tutoring in etiquette, Susie is ready 
to overwhelm New York’s social set. 

The social set, however, will have 
none of her. Enraged, the Major set 
out to ruin some of the worst snobs 
financially. Tender-hearted Susie can’t 
put up with this, and they part. 

The Major turns up again and again, 
like the proverbial bad penny, but Susie 
weathers the troubles he brings. 

The real acting gems of the picture 
are contributed by Agnes Moorehead 
as an Italian baroness, and Gladys 
Cooper as Susie’s vicious daughter. 


TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT. 
(Warner Bros. Directed and 
Produced by Howard Hawks.) 


IT seems to us we've seen this film 
before! It’s certainly from an old famil- 
iar score. The Warner Brothers for- 
mula of guy-meets-girl-meets-piano 
player worked fine in Casablanca. How- 
ever, here it comes off second best. 

"Way back in the 30s, Ernest Hem- 
ingway wrote the novel, To Have and 
Have Not. It was a rough, tough, pa- 
thetic tale of smuggling off the Florida 
keys. The movie version is set in Mar- 
tinque, just after the fall of France. The 
villains are Vichy-bossed island police. 

The plot concerns an American 
(Humphrey Bogart) who gets mixed 
up with the Martinique police — and 
no holds barred. He wins the final round 
and sails off to Devil’s Island in his 
cabin cruiser to rescue some Free 
French patriots. 

Most of the honors in this contused, 
overblown film go to Homphrey Bogart. 
The object of his affections is played 
by a newcomer, Lauren Bacall. The 
piano player is Hoagy Carmichael. 
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Costume Design 


ind Fashion 
[Ilustration 





48 CASH PRIZES . TOTALING $640 


Here are two of last year’s Costume Design winners. 
A leading manufacturer thought they were so practical 
and showed such good sense of design that he chose 
them for his own fall line! This may be the beginning 


of a “career” for these prize winners. 


It’s time for you to start thinking about your Costume 
Design or Fashion Illustration for the 1945 contest 1944 First Prize—Group | 
NOW! Turn to the contest pages of this issue for 
complete details . . . then start working for a prizel 


When You Enter the Costume ; 
Design Division ... i 


Be sure to attach to your sketch a swatch of the type of fi 
fabric you recommend for your design. Take into consider- 
ation the suitability of the fabric to the lines and style features 
and the occasion for which the costume would be worn. Con- # 
sider the practical wear factors of the fabric. State whether it 4 
is washable or dry cleanable. hi 


Labels Assure You of Fabric Quality ... 4 


Your best guide in choosing a fabric for your contest design 

. . and for your own clothes, too . . . is an informative 
label, such as the Crown* Tested Tag on rayon fabrics. dl 
This tag gives you important information about fiber content, 
serviceability and care. 


You may write to Horwitz and Duberman, 
498 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 
the name of the store in your locality where 
these styles are sold. 





1944 Second Prize—Group Il 










EDUCATIONAL DIVISION y 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ,o...” uy ro 





BUY RAYON FABRICS 

Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers Tite coil to swrestel ont 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.5 GROWN tayen, dieet 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. they have passed the 





CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 





* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 





IF YOUR BOY wears flight-crew wings on his 
chest ...or the ground-crew wing insignia on his 
shoulder ... you can be certain that his batting 
average on this quiz would be 100 per cent. Before 
you look at the answers (lower right corner), read 
the captions under these nine pictures and see how 
many of the planes you can identify correctly ... 


1 Because it can take off even from a highway or 
s cow pasture, this tiny Consolidated Vultee plane is 
used as a flying ambulance, speeding wounded men from 
jungle clearings to base hospitals. As an observation plane, 
it can hover in the air at very slow speeds, is used as “‘the 
eyes upstairs” for our artillery units and for directing tanks 
in action. Can you name the plane? 





3 Shuttling military supplies and personnel around 
a the world, this cargo-carrying version of the famous 
Consolidated Vultee long-range bomber has flown from 
California to Australia and back in only 95 hours and 20 
minutes . . . flies regularly from the U.S. to India . . . and 
over ‘The Hump” to China. What is its name? 


2 This 4-engine, long-range Consolidated Vultee 
a bomber has made many a newspaper headline. It has 
bombed Axis targets from Berlin to Truk .. . was the first 
to strike at the Ploesti oil fields... has blasted that and 
other vital targets again and again. Can you identify this 
ocean-spanning heavy bomber? 


With its crew of 10 men, this huge 4-engine Con- 

a solidated Vultee patrol bomber has played an important 

role for the U. S. Navy. As spacious as a railroad car, it can 

carry a 15-ton cargo, has a galley and sleeping quarters for 

its crew, can stay aloft more than a whole day at a time. 
Do you know this plane? 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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b Tracking down the German battleship, Bismarck, was 
a only one illustrious episode in the war history of this 
famous twin-engine Consolidated Vultee patrol bomber. It 
has also doubled as a torpedo plane, cargo carrier, an air- 


crew rescue plane, and even as a dive bomber! Can you 
name it? 





5 The Japs, especially, can attest to the deadly accuracy 
a of this hard-hitting Consolidated Vultee dive bomber. 
Unique hydraulic brake flaps on the wings enable the pilot 
to aim his bombs with amazing precision control during the 
dive. What is the name of this plane? 





7 Your boy — like most of today’s military pilots — 
ws probably received his basic flight training in this Con- 
solidated Vultee two-seater. Its power, flying characteris- 
tics, and general behavior aided him in graduating to the 
advanced type of plane he is flying today. What is this basic 
trainer’s name? 


San Diego, Calif. 


CORPORATION 





Vultee Field, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Fort Worth, Texas 


f This one may stump you. It is a high-gull winged 
= monoplane, designed and built by Consclidated Vultee. 
It is used for teaching British Royal Navy fliers, operating 
from aircraft carriers, how to navigate. Can you name it? 





C Born of war— peacetime transport tomorrow. 
a Someday you may be one of 48 passengers who will fly 
nonstop from the U. S. to Britain, or across the Pacific, in 
the luxury version of this new Consolidated Vultee air 
transport. Do you know the name of this new airliner? 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is the world’s 
largest builder of airplanes. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 











ANSWERS: All nine of these planes were designed, developed 
and built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
Their names: 1—Flying Jeep. 2—Liberator bomber. 
3—Liberator Express transport plane. 4— Coronado 
patrol bomber. 5—Catalina patrol bomber. 6—Vengeance 
dive bomber. 7 —Valiant basic trainer. 8 — Reliant 
navigational trainer, 9—Liberator Liner, 


New Orleans,la. Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. Elizabeth City, N. C, 
Wayne, Mich. Miami, Fla. 

Member, Aircraft War Proc:-''>» Council 











Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


AUTHORS’ BEST 


Take our best writers of novels and 
short stories. Have each writer pick his 
own best work. Then adapt these for 
radio and the result is a program worth 
hearing. CBS has done exactly this in a 





new series called This Is My Best heard 
Tuesdays at 9:30 p.m. The series is 
based on Whit Burnett’s collection of 
the same title. 


WORLD'S BEST 


A similar program of the NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air covers a wider hori- 
zon. The World’s Great Novels (Satur- 
days, 7 p.m.) dramatizes the best liter- 
ary productions of each nation. Twenty- 
seven novels representing France, Eng- 
land, Spain, Ireland, Russia, Scotland, 
Brazil, as well as the United States will 
be presented in a 40-week series. Back- 
ground study material and suggested 
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P. S. Yes, Arrow Shirts always click! Arrow patterns are as easy to take as a vacation. 
Once you've tried the comfortable Arrow Collar, your neck will want to “major’’ in it. 
Arrow’s Mitoga figure-cut is like your own skin at fitting your torso—even more so! 
And the Sanforized label limits shrinkage to a mere 1%. $2.24 up. 
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readings to accompany the series may 
be obtained from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, N. Y 


MODERN MIRACLE 


Radio will always remain a mystery 
to most of us. Yet there are certain basic 
princip'zs that explain why radio is pos- 
sible. These principles are set forth in 
a new book, Modern Radio, by Kingdon 
S. Tyler, published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Mr. Tyler is a supervis- 
ing engineer with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His book is a kind of 
“studio tour” of the networks. He ex- 
plains exactly what happens from the 
time the program leaves the studio via 
the mike to the time you hear it over 
your loudspeaker. He also explains FM 
(frequency modulation), television, and 
radar. While the author gets a bit tech- 
nical at times, the book is filled with 
diagrams that help to clarify the text. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. I head a little group called the 
Radio Guild Players. Do you think we 
might go on a local station advertising 
War Bonds? Graham Smith, Ferguson, 
Mo. 

A. If the local station will give you 
time on the air, I see no reason why 
you shouldn’t help with selling War 
Bonds. You might also contact your 
local committee representing the Treas- 
ury Department for the next bond drive. 

Q. Is Senator Ford on Can You Top 
This? really a senator? Joan Wells, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. No, But most people don’t know 
him by any other name. Edward Hast- 
ings Ford (his real name) acquired the 
title back in 1910 when as a young man 
he was billed as an after-dinner speaker 
on the same program with Warren G. 
Harding, who was then Senator. After 
Senator Harding had spoken, the toast- 
master turned to Mr. Ford and jokingly 
introduced him to the guests as “Sen- 
ator” Ford. His friends thought it was 
a good gag and so the title stuck. 

(All times given are Eastern War 


Time.) 


Where Are You From? 


A Red Indian of considerable culture 
was engaged to play a part in a Holly- 
wood film. One day, while he was in 
the studio awaiting instructions, a film 
star approached him with the idea of 
showing a little consideration for “the 
poor savage.” 

“Well,” said the film star kindly, 
“how do you like our city?” 

“Fine, thank you,” replied. the Red 


Indian, “how do you like our country?” 
“Tit-Bits”’ 





Have you bought a War Stamp today? 
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PIGSKIN VAUDEVILLE 


N° all the thrills at football games 
come from 95-yard runs, triple re- 
verses or last-second touchdown passes. 
For thousands of fans — especially for 
those who don’t know the difference 
between a fake buck and a stuffed 
moose — the big thrill is the razzle- 
dazzle between the halves, featuring 
snappy drum majors, colorful bands and 
maybe a unique act or two. 

The modern grid show is an electrify- 
ing spectacle. Thousands of wild cheers 
always greet the sensational swing 
bands of Texas Christian and Southern 
Methodist. Iowa’s and Carnegie Tech’s 
Scotch kiltie bands put on as good a 
show as their football teams. 

Louisiana State fans applaud loud- 
est for musical-comedy and tap-dance 
routines, while Wisconsin and Okla- 
homa go in for Swiss flag-wavers. Mis- 
sissippi features a living map of the 
state. Illinois can’t be beaten for its 
group singing. And for precision and 
spine-tingling marching, no one can 
touch the Army and Navy. 

On the Pacific Coast, the big colleges 
go in for colored cheer cards. U.C.L.A. 
offers the snappiest show in this re- 
spect. One of its favorite tricks is to 
show a design in plain black and white; 
then, suddenly, by turning over the 
cards, flash — like an animated electric 
sign —a full-color shot of “Joe Bruin,” 
the Uclan mascot. 

“Joe” is shown dancing, beating 
on a drum or chasing the mascot of the 
other team. Some of these stunts re- 
quire over 3,500 cards, or rooters. 

Split-second timing and endless re- 
hearsals lie behind these shows. And 
they run into big money, too. It costs 
about $4,000 a year to maintain a 
good-sized band, and over the country 
about $10,000,000 is invested in instru- 
ments and uniforms. 

Most high schools, of course, haven't 
the time, the money or the students to 
cut such capers. But they still manage 
to put on a good show. The bands may 
not play as loud or as well, but they 
wear nice uniforms and execute a for- 
mation or two. 

And when it comes to cheerleading, 
we'll take the high school rah-rah lead- 
ers any time. They may not be as 
smooth as their college cousins. But 
there are more of them and they do fan- 
cier things. We learned how to lindy 
at the last high school game we saw. 





n the receiver are packed most of the “works” of the Marlin 


Rifle. In this small space, vital parts must not only fit com- 

pactly, they must function smoothly and surely. Note the solid, 
flat top—a Marlin feature which permits Jow mounting of telescope 
sight; the side ejection which keeps ejected cartridges away from 
your face. Receiver is case-hardened for durability and beauty. 


his diagram shows the inside 
"P< a receiver of Marlin’s fa- 

mous Model 39-A, .22 re- 
peater. Note the clever mechanism 
which takes the cartridge from the 
magazine and fits it into the cham- 
ber...strikes the firing pin...pulls 
out the shell and ejects it. All 
working parts are specially heat- 
created for toughness, hardness and 
‘ifetime wear. 


ere are the working parts of 
lol Marlin’s Model 39-A ex- 
posed for cleaning and oil- 
ing. It is the only take-down rifle 
which exposes all working parts 
by the turning of a single, hand- 
operated screw. This Marlin model 
is the only lever-action, .22 repeat- 
ing rifle made, a favorite since 1891 
for fast shots on rabbits, squirrels, 
crows and vermin. 


his is Marlin Model 81-C == 
AP Be Magazine Repeater. = 


It gives you twenty-five - 


shots, without reloading, of .22 short 
cartridges. Also shoots .22 long, 
long rifle. Features the new mili- 
tary type one-piece buttstock, with 





fluted comb and semi-beaver tail forearm...OFF and ON safety...removable bolt assembly. 
For all-around hunting of small game, where large load capacity is wanted. 


MARLIN BLADES—Finest Money Can Buy or Your Money Back—18 for 25¢ 


‘Ma rJint *\REARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


STRAIGHT-SHOOTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


SINCE 


1870 



































CHEMISTRY 


NO SHRINK, NO RUN 


In the near future we shall be able to 
make stockings run-proof and wool 
clothes shrink-proof simply by applying 
chemicals from bottles on the closet 
shelf. Donald Howard Powers, chemist 
for Monsanto Chemical Company, has 
developed a colloidal chemical that he 
calls silica sol. 

A colloid is a jelly-like substance that 
remains suspended in a solution with- 
out dissolving. Silica is a mixture of 
silicon (a non-metallic element resem- 
bling carbon) and oxygen, found all 
over in quartz, sand, shells, clay, and 
granite. 

When Powers treats stockings with 
silica sol, grains of silica so fine that 
they can’t be seen with the naked eye 
fall on the stocking threads. When you 
snag the threads, they cling to each 
other instead of unraveling. Powers 
makes wool shrink-proof by wetting it 
to open its fibres and then injecting a 
resin into the fibres. This stiffens the 
fuzzy barbs of the fibres, keeping them 
from interlocking, which is the cause 
of shrinkage. 


PLANTS INTO OIL 


The plants and trees that grew on 
earth at the dawn of history fell to 
the ground aeons ago, decayed, and 
sank underground. There, under the 
earth’s pressure and time, they formed 
what we now dig up as coal and pipe 
up as oil. Chemists always have thought 
that coal and petroleum came from the 
lignin in decayed vegetation. Dr. E. 
Berl, research professor at Carnegie 
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Institute of Technology, has found that 
it comes from the cellulose in the 
plants, not from the lignin. 

Lignin is a mixture of substances 
which, with cellulose, make up woody 
tissue. Although they believed lignin 
was the basis of coal, chemists have 
never successfully made coal in large 
amounts out of lignin in the laboratory. 
So the world always has had to rely 
for its coal on the underground process 
carried on by nature. 

Cellulose, however, makes up the 
chief part of the solid framework of 
plants, wood, and some animals. Some- 
thing like starch and sugars, it is a 
carbohydrate — a substance of neutral 
compounds made up of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen and six (er a multiple of six) car- 
bon atoms. Cellulose is found every- 
where, and Dr. Berl has discovered 
how to make coal and oil from it. 

He says ‘it is possible to convert any 


SCIENCE 


material which contains cellulose, 
starch, or sugars into bituminous coals, 
asphalts, and crude oils. He produces 
oil from wood, sawdust, sugar cane, 
molasses, sorghum, potatoes, leaves, 
Irish moss, cornstalks, grass, and sea- 
weed! He says carbohydrate coals can 
be artificially produced so that they give 
porous coke for blast furnaces, or dense 
coke for foundries, and cokes that, un- 
like bituminous coals, are free of sul- 
phur and burn more rapidly. By the 
use of high temperature and pressure, 
Dr. Berl does all this in a matter of 
days instead of the millions of years 
taken by nature. 

He obtains a semi-liquid material 
called “protoproduct” by carefully con- 
trolling the internal combustion of car- 
bohydrates. This protoproduct can be 
used as fuel oil in Diesel engines. With 
hydrogen added, he can produce gaso- 
line. 

Since geologists believe that the 
U. S. underground petroleum supply 
will be exhausted in 15 years and that 
our coal deposits will not last forever, 
Dr. Berl’s discovery may be a guaran- 
tee that we don’t become fuel-starved. 
He is positive that from 100 tons of 
dry sugar cane he can make 2,980 gal- 
lons of gasoline, 1,210 gallons of lubri- 
cating oil. 

If we’ were to count on sugar cane 
for all our automobile gasoline require- 
ments, we would have to use 2.1% of 
the U. S. cropland! But if Dr. Berl is 
correct, no nation need import oil or 
coal if it has land enough to grow car- 
bohydrates. The farmer of the future 
may have a machine to convert some 
ot his crops into fuel for his tractor and 
home use. 
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@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


( ) Republican 
leader, died 


1. Komorowski 


2. Mikolajezyk recently 

( ) Wrote B2H2 
8. Curzon resolution 

( ) “Bor” 
4. Sosnkowski ( ) Polish Marshal 

in 1920 

5. Pilsudski ( ) Egyptian King 

( ) Polish War 
6. Willkie Minister 

( ) Polish Prime 
7. Ball Minister 

( ) Former British 
8. Farouk statesman 


ll. PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Only servicemen overseas may use 
the short-form Federal ballot. 

2. The soldier-vote bill was signed 
by President Roosevelt last spring. 

3. All service ballots will be counted 
at the same time as civilian votes. 

4. Public opinion polls seem to show 
that the Gulf states are definitely for 
Roosevelt. 

5. Dewey’s recent speech before the 
AFL teamsters’ union denounced the 
George-Murray reconversion bill. 

6. Senator Ball has attacked Dewey’s 
stand on foreign affairs. 

7. Democrats feel that a light vote 
will favor Roosevelt. 


ill, DEATHLESS POLAND 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. At the end of the 18th century 
Poland was divided up among: (a) 
(a) Russia, Prussia and Austria; (b) 
Russia, France and Italy; (c) Prussia, 
Austria and Hungary. 

2. After World War I Poland de- 
manded boundaries corresponding to: 
(a) those of 1772; (b) the Curzon 
line; (c) Versailles Treaty agreements. 

8. Poland’s military strength among 
the United Nations ranks: (a) third; 
(b) sixth; (c) tenth. 

4. Russia officially recognizes: (a) 
General Sosnkowski; (b) the Polish Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation; (c) the 
Polish government in exile. 

5. The Polish-Russian non-aggres- 
sion pact of 1934: (a) expired a year 
before the start of World War II; (b) 


was renounced by Russia in 1937; (c) 
was broken in 1939. 


IV. EDUCATION 

Study the charts. Then mark each 
statement T (true) or F (false). 

1. Public school teachers in Missis- 
sippi are relatively well paid. 


2. Expenditures per pupil in 1940 
showed an increase over previous years. 

8. Over 5/6ths of the population be- 
tween 5 and 17 years of age went to 
public school in 1940. 

4. It is estimated that after the war 
there will be twice as many students 
20 years old and over as there will be 
of 18-19 year olds. 

5. Current expenditures per capita 
are greatest for the 12-17 year group. 

6. The author does not expect any 
noticeable increase in teacher employ- 
ment. 








What does 
this telltale 





picture say? & 


F° ONE thing—it says that these 
hikers are plenty smart. 


They know that pictures of a good 
time, such as an autumn hike, stimu- 
late vivid memories — help you to re- 
live a happy hour many times over. 


You can capture your school days 
for keeps—by taking lots of snapshots. 
And for the best picture results, make 
certain you put Ansco Film in your 
camera. 


This swell film is one sure way of 


getting a super picture record of 
school parties, friends, football games, 
etc. 


Ansco’s a real helper, too. For in- 
stance—if your exposures aren’t ex- 
actly right, Ansco Film will help 
cover up. And chances are, every 
snapshot will turn out “first-rate.” 


Make photography your hobby. It’s 
fun. It’s a cinch—with Ansco Film, 


Don’t forget to ask your dealer for 
a roll of Ansco today. 


Ansco film:cameras 





FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


Here's a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock-full of valuable hints. 


Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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Send 25¢ Today fo 
ARGUS, INC., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Department S 








IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW “O MAKE 


"GOOD PICTURES”? anv win 


ONE OF THE 1944-45 SCHOLASTIC AWARDS IN CLASS A 


PRIZES OF $50—$25—$15 AND 5 PRIZES OF $5 
WILL BE GIVEN BY ARGUS, INC., FOR THE BEST 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN DAYLIGHT. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS,56-PAGE BOOK 






IT WILL HELP 
YOU WIN! 
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$2.50 to $50.00 
for Prize-Winning 


SYNCHRONIZED FLASH 
PICTURES 


$25.00 Ist Prize; $15.00 2nd Prize; $10.00 3rd 
Prize and 10 prizes of $2.50 each for pictures 
taken with a synchronized flash. 

Winners whose pictures are taken with a Kalart 
Sychronized SPEED FLASH will receive double 
prize money. 


KALART 


Dept. 910-A, Stamford, Conn. 








HUNTING & FISHING 
is s monthly magazine 
HUNTING crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
and boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information about 
-guns, fishing tackle, game 
laws changes, best places to 
fish and hunt — countless 
ideas that will add more fun 
to your days afield 
Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or crin 
and we will send you Hunt- 
ing & Fishing for six months, 
HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 


Boston, Mass. 




























Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
oe up. Write os a for free catalog. Y 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





UNMASK THE 5TH COLUMN! 


WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 
MER ours! To serious 
roval applicants we offer 
ig packet of all different 
Cuban stamps—from the first 
fesue | to the last!—for only 5c. 
Includes a scarce old stamy 
issued nearly —_ vears ago 
commemorative mi, 2 for 
Victory stamp: “airmail; sin 
ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is- 
sue; etc. Send that nickel 






today and get the surprise of 
PE EER Fe your Mite! GARCELON STAMP 
CO., Box 594, Calais, Me. 








Step Out 
with 
Boy Dates Girl 
28 stories by Gay Head 
ONLY /20¢ « copy! Order TODAY! 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


220 E. 42d St. New York 17, New York 




















, ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Cizsomates ad best line 
of GRADUATION NAM CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices evap ofre red. We pay 
oo image commisstons, pegged Bulletins. 

our cards FREE! Agencies going like a 
fire. Hurry! Write — CARD SPECIALTIES. Box 235-N 
Pittsburgh 30, 


SENIORS: Sell classmates and friends the largest 
* and best GRADUATION NAME CARD 
line in the country. Highest commissions paid .. . most 


modern designs. Write today for free catalog. RALPH’S 
CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 213, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Scholastic Magazines advertisements are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention 
Scholastic Magazines when writing to advertisers. 











Do’s and Dont’s 


When the teen-age daughter of the 
household came down to breakfast with 
hair pinned on top of her head in a 
style that you could call weird and still 
be charitable, Mother gave one look and 
demanded: “What kind of hair ‘don’t’ 


would you call that?” 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal 


Hope’s Version 


Broadcasting from an army base near 
Toronto, Canada, Bob Hope gave his 
version of Roosevelt and Churchill din- 
ing together during their recent confer- 
ence. The waiter, said Hope, tactfully 
placed the dinner check between them. 
Churchill pretended not to see it. 
Roosevelt looked at it and said, “Re- 
member lend-lease.” 


Beefin’ 


Farmer Jones: “I got a freak on my 
farm — a two-legged calf.” 

Farmer Smith: “Yeh, he came to call 
on my daughter last night.” 


Classmate 


Breaking the News 


Tony Romano, singer and guitar 
player who has accompanied Bob Hope 
on all his overseas camp trips, says that 
Hope never fails to come up with a 
gag even in the tightest spots. During 
their recent South Pacific tour the 
troupe was forced to make a crash land- 
ing off the coast of Australia. 

“I was looking out the window, just 
enjoying the view,” Tony recounts, 
“when Bob tapped me on the shoulder.” 

“Happy, boy?” Bob asked. 

“Oh, sure, nice trip,” Tony replied. 

“Like the view down there?” Hope 
went on. 

“Yeah. Sorta pretty.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” Hope cracked, 
“because we're going to see it up close 
in a minute!” 

With that Tony was out of his seat, 
helping the crew throw extra weight 
overboard. Into the blue went two large 
cases of cigarets, gifts for Yanks in 
Australia, and Frances Langford’s lug- 
gage. 

Tony, who now cracks Hope jokes as 
glibly as Hope, insists that a shark 
emerged a few minutes later, modishly 
attired in a Langford gown, smoking 
a cigaret, and singing Thanks for the 
Memory. 


Harriet Horne in N. ¥. World-Telegram 
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it will be some time before BOSTON PENCIL 
SHARPENERS are available on anything but 
high priorities — they haven't been manu- 
factured since 1942 due to the war. Until 
they again make their appearance in your 
stationers window you will have to stick to 
your present BOSTON SHARPENER — like the 
little Boston bull in the picture. 


| BOSTON | 






YOU CAN’T GET ONE NOW — 
BUT WHEN YOU CAN, REMEMBER 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


























Mahe Kei 
Gifts for Cheitlinins 


Ties, scarfs, bridge sets, linens, handker- 
chiefs and towels are a few of the Christ- 
mas gifts you can easily make with Prang 
Textile Colors. Can be washed or dry 
cleaned without losing color. No art train 
ing required. 


Send for the booklet “DO IT YOUR- 
SELF’—full of clever ideas—tells how to 
do it—25c Postpaid. 


Prang Textile Color Kit—all the necessary 
do-with and know-how, including book- 
let—$3.50 Postpaid. 


Don’t forget the SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
CONTEST. Prang Textile Color work wins 


prizes too! 
Dept. S-2 


THE AMERICAN fl CRAYON COMPANY 











FDR Wins Student Poll 


“sF YOU were of voting age today, 
which candidate would you vote for 
in the coming presidential election? 

More than 100,000 high school stu- 
dents, representing all sections of the 
United States, answered this question in 
an election poll just completed by the 
Institute of Student Opinion, which is 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 

Of the 102,051 students polled, 56.5 
per cent said that they would cast their 
vote for Roosevelt, 38.5 per cent for 
Dewey, and 5 per cent were undecided. 
A majority of both boy and girl voters 
favored the re-election of President 
Roosevelt, but the girls gave him a 
higher percentage of their vote than did 
the boys. Fifty-eight per cent of the 
girls would vote for Roosevelt, 37 per 
cent for Dewey, and five per cent were 
undecided. Among the boys 55 per cent 
favored Roosevelt, 40 per cent Dewey, 
and 5 per cent, undecided. 

The poll was conducted by the staffs 
of student newspapers, members of the 
Institute, and, after the individual bal- 
lots had been marked, student reporters 
interviewed voters to find out the rea- 
sons for their choices. 

Typical of the reasons given for the 
re-election of Roosevelt were: 


“Roosevelt’s leadership and judgment are 
needed during the crucial months ahead. 
Electing Dewey would be like putting a 
green football sub in for a player who un- 
derstands the game. Dewey is too green 
for the big games we must play in world 
affairs.” 

“Roosevelt has done much for the work- 
ing people. When someone improves your 
condition, you can’t help feeling that he 
will continue on the same lines.” 


Representative opinions of those who 
favored Dewey were: 


“I don’t like the Democrats’ man. Roose- 
velt is too big a spender and, if we elect a 
Democratic President, we'll have the same 
conditions that we did after the last war, 
a Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress. They could not agree on lasting 
peace terms.” 

“Roosevelt is getting too much power. 
We need to get rid of this one-man rule. 


When a 17-year-old boy can’t remember 
any other President, he’s had enough!” 


A second question on the poll ballot 
asked the student voters if they believed 
their parents would vote for the same 
candidate they would. Only 10.5 per 
cent were sure that their votes were op- 
posite to their parents’ choices, 17 per 
cent didn’t know which candidate their 
parents would favor, and 72.5 per cent 
believed their parents would make the 
same choice as their own. 





ON A 
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Means 


CASH 
PRIZES 


for your drawings 
in pencil 

























Win one of 16 cash 
prizes in the 21st 
annual Scholastic 
Awards contest 
. offered by 
Venus Drawing 
Pencils — the 
pencils used by 
more artists, 
architects, 
draftsmen and 
engineers 
than any 
other make. 
Ask your art 
‘teacher for the 
complete 
Awards Rules 
booklet today or 
write Scholastic 
magazine. 


GOOD 
LUCK 


from 





VENUS | 








PENCILS 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW YORK 
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Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 


—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career 


) A simplified 
Y step-by-step 
guide to Water 
Color Painting 
—covers all 
aspects. 


$1.00 


helpful books for 


imost every contest division 





FASHION ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
PENCIL DRAWING $1.00 
OIL PAINTING $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING $1.50 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 


and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















’ AMERICA’S NO.1 
ut ART COMPETITION 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


A painting in os/s—the classic me- 
dium—is the most _ impressive 
demonstration of talent. That is why 
nation-wide recognition is always 
given to winners of the 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 
Prizes 
Ast-$50 Qnd-925 3rd-915 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


This award is your opportunity to 
earn renown as well as a cash prize. 
Give yourself the best chance of win- 
ning by using the best material— 
M. Grumbacher “Pre-tested” Oil Col- 
ors. Use Grumbacher colors, brushes 
and canvas panel No. 634—and 
make your next painting your best. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St.. New York 1, N. Y 


aarists 
. For Everyone The Outstanding 


rors 
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WHO'S WHO 


\ 





TADEUSZ KOMOROWSKI 
Chief protagonist in the tragedy that 





was the siege of rubble-strewn Warsaw is 
|a Pole who throughout the war has been a 
man of mystery, fighting under the nom 
de guerre, “General Bor.” In reality he is 
46-year-old Lieut. General Tadeusz Kom- 
orowski, and “Bor” is the Polish word 
for forest, where he had his first head- 
| quarters. Son of a farmer, at 20 he joined 
the Polish underground that revolted 
| against the Germans in Warsaw in 1918 
| and was wounded. He entered the army as 
a cavalry private after World War I, 
became a major, studied military tactics 
in Paris. 

In 1939 he was on leave, pursuing his 
hobby of horse-breeding on his Lwow 
farm, when he was recalled to active duty 
to prepare for the German invasion. The 
| late Premier Sikorski picked him as dep- 
uty commander-in-chief of the under- 
ground as Poland fell, and a day before 
| his death Sikorski promoted him to head 
| the whole Polish underground. Komorow- 
ski has worked with the underground for 
five years, from headquarters in Warsaw. 
He remained loyal to the Polish govern- 
| ment in exile, did not recognize the Soviet- 
| sponsored “National Committee.” On Octo- 
| ber 5 he was captured by the Nazis. 
| 


| JOSEPH H. BALL 


When Minne- 
sota’s Governor 
Stassen in 1940 
appointed Joseph 
Hurst Ball as U. S. 
Senator to take the 
place of isolation- 
ist Senator Lun- 


deen who died, a 





Minnesota paper 

eee editorialized “Good 
wine ” 

i * God!” But when 


Senator Ball Ball was formally 


elected in 1942, the same paper remarked 
“Thank God!” This shows the about-face 
that six-foot-three, blue-eyed, Lincolnesque 
Senator Ball has caused in Minnesota, a 
state he has led from isolationism into 
internationalism. 

Ball worked his way through two years 
at Antioch College by farming, held 
jobs as telephone linesman, carpenter, fac- 
tory hand. Starting his career as a cub 
reporter, he became state political writer 
for a Minnesota paper. He aso tried his 
hand at free lance fiction writing. He was 
one of the leaders of the young liberal fac- 
tion of Minnesota republicans, with his 
friend Stassen, and is one of the youngest 
Senators on record — 39 years old. Ball is 
opposed to the New Deal’s labor policies 
but backs its foreign policy. Honest and 
deliberate, he defied his state’s former be- 
liefs by standing against isolationism, vot- 
ing for Lend Lease, and writing the B2H2 

Ball, Burton, Hatch, Hill) resolution for 
U. S. participation in an international or- 
ganization to maintain peace. 






SCHOLASTIC 
IRT AWARDS 


The Nation’s Greatest 
High School Art Contest! 


$5,060 in 


National Prizes 
56 Art Scholar- 
ships for High 
School Seniors 


only 


19 Classifications to Enter! 


No matter what phase of art 
you are most talented in, there 
is a place for you in Scholastic 
Art Awards. You can enter ALL 
or any of the following: 


Oils; Water Colors and Tempera; 
Crayons and Pastels; Black Ink; Col- 
ored Inks; Cartooning; Pencil Draw- 
ings; Prints; Designs for Fabrics; 


Costume Design; Posters; Fashion 
Illustration; Sculpture; Ceramics; 
Handcraft; Textile Decoration; 


Needlework and Weaving; Mechan- 
ical Drawing, and Photography. 


34 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


If you live in one of the areas listed below, 
your entries MUST go to the regional co- 








sponsor. 

AREA 

Al-lk Bi —" 
Arizona, Phoenix. 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Florida, Tampa 
Georgia, Athens 
Illinois, Chicago 
Kansas, Wichita 


Lovisiana, New Orleans 
Massachusetts, Boston 
Michigan, Detroit 
Missouri, Kansas City 
Missouri, St. Louis 
New Jersey, Newark 
New York, Binghamton 
New York, Buffalo 
New York, New York 
New York, Rochester 
New York, Schenectady 
New York, Syracuse 
North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
Ohio, Cincinnati 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Ohio, Toledo 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
ity 
Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
Pennsylvania, 
ur 
Pennsylvania, Scranton 


Pitts- 


South Carolina, 
Columbia 
Tennessee, Nashville 
Texas, Houston 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


CO-SPONSOR 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Dorris-Heymann Furn. Co. 
Sage-Allen 

Seminole Furn. Co. 
Michael Brothers 


lock Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Maison Blanche 


‘ Jordan Marsh Co. 


Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Stix, Baer & ee 

L. Bamberger a 

Hills, Mclean & Hockins 
J. N. Adam & Co. 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
H. S. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 


Morrison-Neese Co. 

The John Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 


The John A. Brown Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 


Kaufmann’s 
The Globe (Cleland- 
Simpson Co.) 


The James L. Tapp Co. 
The George C. Dury Co 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Miller & Rhoads 
Frederick & Nelson 
Ed. Schuster & Co. 


Send TODAY for an ART AWARDS Rules 
to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Booklet, 
220 East 42nd St., 
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These people 
buy a battleship 


—every week ! 


Meet John S——— and Mary D——— 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 a week, and puts 14% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 
into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 
for an aircraft carrier and three or four 
cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buyers of extra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 
a little staggering. 


They’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 





They’ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They’ ve financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- 
ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 





You've hacked the attack—now speed the Victory! 


This space contributed to winning the war by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





How Navy “Black Cats” and 
PT Boats team up for a kill 
of Jap cargo ships 


You’re the pilot of a “Black Cat’™— 


a 


Navy Catalina flying boat that’s paint- 


ed jet black for night operations. } 
hovering over a Jap-held | 
for Jap ships trying to g 
ashore to an isolated garrison. 

And you have a partner dow 
in the gloom—a Navy PT boat. 1 
PT will slam in a tin fish or two 
youll go to work with high explo- 


sive bombs should a Jap appear. 


Your eyes get tired... But sud- 
denly you see it—a 6000-ton cargo 
ship inching its way ash 
pare to go into a silent 


“BLACK CAT”’—PT ATTACK OPERATION—Tenth in a series 
of advertisements, dedicated to the skill and courage of American 


aviators, showin 


go 
oS 


the PT requests flares. In a moment 
the sky lights up and the Jap sticks out 
like a sore thumb. 


Now you're roaring in for the kill. 


u release your stick of bombs and 


re’s a voleano of fire. You've plas- 
ered him. Now there’s another flash— 
that’s the PT boat's torpedo smashing 
the Jap amidships. 

It’s all over—but vou can't resist 


calling the skipper of that dea lly little 


Army and Naty aerial combat tactics 


PT. “Nice work, PT,” you say. And his 
voice comes back, “Same to you, “Black 
Cat,” make a landing and we'll split a 
bowl ot rice.” 
* * * 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commercial 
production of 100 octane aviation fuel 
and supplied it to American Military Avia- 
tion... giving our fighting aircraft new 
speed and range, and a great tactical 
advantage. 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. To lay, 
more Shell 100 octane aviation fuel is 
supplied to aircraft engine manufac- 
turers, for critical test and run-in pur- 
poses, than any other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 
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American Education Week 


November 5-11 


When victory on the fields of battle 
shall have been achieved, the work yet 
to be done through our schools will be 
enormous. I therefore call upon the teach- 
ers of America to continue without flagging 
their efforts to contribute through the 
schools to that final consummation which 
alone will make possible of fulfillment all 
plans of education for new tasks. 


— FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


HAT is the President's message to 

teachers at the opening of the 
twenty-fourth annual observance of 
American Education Week, November 
5th through the 11th. This year, the 
general theme is: Education for New 
Tasks. 


A topic has been chosen for each of 
the seven days. 


Sunday, November 5: 

“Building Worldwide 
Monday, November 6: 

“Winning the War” 
Tuesday, November 7: 

“Improving Schools for Tomorrow” 
Wednesday, November 8: 

“Developing an Enduring Peace” 
Thursday, November 9th: 

“Preparing for the New Technology” 
Friday, November 10: 

“Educating All the People” 
Saturday, November LI: 

“Bettering Community Life” 


Brotherhood” 


The purpose of American Education 
Week is “to call the attention of the 
public once each year to the vital role 
of education in the life of our democ- 
racy.” 


MAKE PLANS NOW 


It is time now to collect materials 
and plan how you can bring the school 
and its problems before the men and 
women of your community — how you 
can gain from them advice and counsel 
on the problems you share with them 
of educating their children. There are 
many ways of doing this: open house 
with the students helping to plan how 
they can best show their parents what 
goes on at school; teacher-parent forums 
on: the topics listed above; bibliog- 
raphies of readable educational books 
and pamphlets prepared and mimeo- 
graphed by you and the students as 
gifts to their parents; book displays in 
your local library, prepared by you and 
the librarian; talks by local educators, 
to which parents are invited. 

Write to the National Education As- 
sociation, sponsors of Education Week, 
for materials available at small cost: 
posters, stickers, leaflets to send home, 


school plays, radio script on each of the 
daily topics. 

National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, 14 W. 49th St., N. Y, 20, N. Y., dis- 
tributes without charge a publication 
entitled “Trends in Education-Industry 
Cooperation,” which you should know 
about and call to parents’ attention. 


* c e 


PAMPHLETS 


Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens, Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 30 (Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., 10c.). 

What Is the War Doing to Colleges? 
Reprint of “Wake Up America” radio 
broadcast forum (American Economic 
Foundation, 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 
10c). 

Education for Freedom, radio discussion, 
( University of Chicago Round Table, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 10c). 


we ve. Sf 
America’s Schools: Education in Dem- | 


ocratic Citizenship, John Dale Russell and 
T. Eldon Jackson, Unit No. 16, “Prob- 
lems in American Life,” (National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 30c). 

A Reader's Guide to Education, anno- 
tated booklist (National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 5c). 

Proposals for Public Education in Post- 
war America, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
No. 2 (American Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 25c). 

Federal Aid for Education: A Review 
of Pertinent Facts, (National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 25c). 


cod o te 


BOOKS 


A Goodly Fellowship, by Mary Ellen 
Chase. Autobiography from childhood in 
a Maine rural school to professorship at 
Smith College. 

And Gladly Teach, by Bliss Perry. 
Charming self-portrait of one of America’s 
most famous teachers. 

Knowledge for What, by Robert S. Lynd. 

The Little Red School House, by Agnes 
De Lima. Story of a famous experimental 
school. 

Our Young Folks, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Present and future probems of 
young people. 

Education and the People’s Peace, Edu- 
cation Association. 

Life of Horace Mann, by Mary P. Mann. 

The Education of Hyman Kaplan, by 
Leonard Q. Ross. 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ON 


e CHINA « 
e NEW ENGLAND « 


Bureau 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPIES TODAY! 


As an aid to the thousands of teacher-users 
of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, the Teachers 
Service Bureau has prepared folders listing 
numerous sources of information in maga- 
zines, books and pamphlets. Handy, 819” x 
514” folders with all references classified for 
easy use. 


Sources of Valuable Material for 
CLASS STUDY -° PREPARATION FOR THEMFS 
CLASSROOM REFERENCE ° LIBRARY USE 


CHINA—bibliography on our great 

Ally includes references on geog- 

raphy of the country, government, 

economics, history, literature, fic- 

tion about China, and extensive 

sources Of information on China and the 
war. This bibliography supplements material 
printed in special “China” issue of SCHO- 
LASTIC and WORLD WEEK, Sept. 25. 


” NEW ENGLAND — for complete 
S487 study of New England life and 

j 3 literature, bibliography lists 
f \ sources of drama, essays, poetry, 
novels, short stories, literary biog- 

raphies, material about authors. This bib- 
liography supplements special issue on “New 


England,” Oct. 9 issue of SCHOLASTIC and 
WORLD WEEK. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
Additional Free Bibliographies 


will be published to supplement material in each of 
the special issues of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and 
WORLD WEEK for 1944-45. Other titles are “Russia,” 
“Great Britain,” “France,” “‘Brazil,’’ “Africa,” 
“Middle Atlantic States,” “The South,” “The Middle 
West,” “The Southwest,” “The Far West.” 


These Bibliographies prepared by 
SCHOLASTIC Teachers Service Bureau 
“Serving Those Who Serve American Youth” 
[MAIL THIS HANDY CouPoN | 
| Teachers Service Bureau 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a FREE bibliography on: 
O CHINA [] NEW ENGLAND 


Name. 
' 





School 





Addr. 








City : P.O. Zone No. | 
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“Toward better teaching—toward quicker learning 


CORONED nec 


. . . offering its unique Picture Stories as the best medium 
for pictorial instruction, the new, progressive aid to better 
teaching—and quicker learning . . . 


Halisties a Leak —of visually-educated students 
learning 33% more 
having a 20% higher memory-retention 
than texthook-taught pupils 


Teachers have frroved- that CORONET Picture Stories-care- 
fully selected for their educational value and offering 
a series of interrelated pictures that unfold a com- 
plete, exciting story—stimulate student interest and 
demand student discussion. 


IN ADDITION to the eye-appeal of CORONET Picture Stories, is the mind- 
appeal of CORONET magazine—a wealth of educational .mate- 
rial usable by every teacher for every student in the classrooms 
of America. Teachers all over the country have found newly- 
flavored educational refreshment in... 


Coronel articles and features 
—invaluable aids to developing reading and writing skills 


Coronel Bookelles 


—rich reference material for class work 


7 7 
Coronel Game Books 
—up-to-the-minute quick classroom quizzes 


@ five or more copies of ew CORONET Magayine 


North Michigan A . oe 
CORONET per month 919 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter my order for .... copies of CORONET (minimum of 5 
copies per month) for .... months (minimum order of 6 months) at 
the Special School Rate of 15c per copy. I understand that I will be 
billed monthly at 15c per copy for the number of copies shipped. 


@ for six months or more) 





e YOUR OWN COPY FREE! — 
with your order of ten or more 
copies for your class 


-Aame 








dddbress 





So fill in the coupon—clip it— 
and send it in to CORONET foday — 


| 
| 
( 
School. Sa tyect 
1 
I- 
t 
! 


Cs “ty Fone Stale 











